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‘TO OUR BROTHER PATRONS AND FARMERS. 

Just a few personal words now to our 
‘brother farmers, and members of the 
‘Grange in particular. It is with a great 
deal of satisfaction that we help edit this 
issue, the initial appearance of the MIcHI- 
GAN ‘FARMER .as the official organ of 


_ the Michigan State Grange. 


. Ever sinee the writer became associate 
editor of the FArmeER he has been doing 
all he could (though it has been but one 
small drop in the bucket), to bring together 
into one family, so to speak, the following 
forces or organizations: These are the 
‘“Micniean Farmer, the Farmers’ Clubs, 
the Grange, the Agricultural College and 

eriment Station. 

ther farmers, do you realize what a 
ialowty force we have in our grand combi- 
nation of the above, all working in our 
interest in various ways? Then let us be 


-~, mp and doing with all our might, to attain 
- to still greater heights yet unattained in 


‘the varied and material advancement of 
our avocation as tillers of the soil. 

Ever reader of the FARMER should ‘‘be- 
long to” Or~“jom”-one or more of the above 
organizations, and then put a_ willing 
shoulder to the wheel. In union there is 
strength, and our union was never so strong 
“aS flow, ‘as will Be apparent,'to every. intel-~ 


~ligent farmer who carefully peruses this 


issue of the FARMER. 

Kind reader, if it so happens that you are 
‘not one of the above family, and do not 
take the FARMER, do you not feel it your 
duty to ‘‘take a good thing” and help push 
it along? We hope every reader of this 
issue, who is already a subscriber, will 
carefully look it over. Then if he is an 
ambitious, progressive farmer he is almost 
sure to fail into line. 

' ‘The cry of the farmer everywhere has 
been to organize, tocombine for the mutitral, 


- mental, social and financial improvement 


of, not only the farmer, but all humanity. 
The MicniGgAN FARMER now is the State 
organ, so to speak, of all the agricultural 
forces of the State, and we conscientiously 
believe every farmer in the State should 
take it’and read it. 

‘Many sample copies of this issue will go 


- to farmers who do not take the paper. To 

























such we say, “Come into the FARMER 
fold’’—join the Grange or Farmers? Club— 
‘or both—and partake of the benefits which 
shall most assuredly accrue to every earn- 


est and zealous member thereof. 


To our brother Patrons, who now receive 


their first issue of ‘our new Grange paper,” 


we extend a hearty welcome. We extend 


i this welcome espectally in these “Farm 
- Notes” for a special reason: -We.want you 


to write us something about your farm ex- 
perience for publication in these columns. 


In the exuberance of good feeling and 
felicity over the fact that we patrons have 
a paper at last, “founded upon a rock,’ do 
not let your ardor cool, but sit down and 
write us about your general farming opera- 
tions, plans for next season’s campaign, etc. 

Do you keep a dairy? Are you satisfied 
with present conditions? If not, what is 
the trouble? Tell us something about your 
methods, Are you interested in poultry? 
We are very much so, and should be 
pléased to hear about breeds, me of 
care and feed, house construction; e 

To our brother Patrons who have not 





~ read the: Farmer in recent years, we wish 









state the hat ally our’ writers and corre- 
































phases of farm work and practice are 
wanted, and we hope our brother Patrons 
will furnish their share. 

The writer is a full-fledged “granger,”’ 
and believes in the order more and more as 
the days go by. We feel bound to help the 
cause to the best of our ability at all times. 
We attended our first State Grange meet- 
ing a few weeks ago, and hope to meet our 
worthy brothers and sisters annually for 
many years to come, in gradually increas- 
ing numbers. 

CARE OF TOOLS. 


A. L..N., of Lapeer Co., wishes to know 
how we manage to keep our binder and all 
tools under cover, without a large tool 
house, and a large open shed to drive under 
before detaching the team at night. 

We have two barns of average size, one 
shed and an old house. All the buildings 
are old, but in very good repair. We can- 
not yet build the large basement barn we 
have in our mind’s eye, so shall do our 
very best with what we have. 

Part of our tools, when in actual use, are 
kept in the shed, and on the barn floor. 
Those not in use are stored away inthe 
old house and on the scaffolds of the barn. 
The binder stands on trucks, in the old 
house, until harvest. As soon as the 
wheat is ent it is run onto, joor. 


} There it statids until oats are Pere to be 


harvested. As soon as its work for the sea- 
son is over, we take off the aprons, flag, 
reel, bundle carrier and tongue. We do not 
even leave this “machine of steel’? out in 
the field over Sunday, if the weather is un- 
favorable. 

We have one good-sized shed to drive into 
or back tools under to stand temporarily. 
It takes no more time to haul wheeled im- 
plements to the barn or shed than it does to 
unhitch and leave them in the field. 

The binder has been used six or seven 
years, andis nearly as goodasnew. The 
trucks are very convenient. The writer 
has put the truck attachment underneath 
in ten minutes, alone, without unhitching 
the three-horse team. 

The trucks are used in storing the ma- 
chine away in the tool house, thus taking 
all strain off from the drive or master wheel. 
The binder takes .up less space in storage 
with the attachments taken off. We haul 
to the field on trucks, as it is much easier 
to get through gates and fence gaps. 

We have a ten-ounce canvas cover which 
is put on every night when in the fie.d. All 
bolts are kept tight, and-everything inspect- 
ed every day when in use. We use the best 
grade of machine oil for lubricating. It is 
the best, for ail purposes, of any of the many 
kinds we have tried, and the cheapest in 
theend. Many of the so-called “machine 
oils” are not worth the casks which contain 
them. They are light and thin, and it takes 
enormous quantities to keep farm machin- 
ery in good running order. 

Rather than have our binder out in the 
sun-and rain, after oats are harvested, we 
would take it apart, and store wherever 
there was a dry place. 


A CHEAP SHED. 


Many farmers who have no other places 
to store their machines, back them up 
against the sides or ends of their barns, and 
build cheap sheds over them. The cost of 
such sheds is far less than: the interest:on 
the money expended in the binder. A shed 
twelve by sixteen would furnish plenty of 
room and would hold several other tools be- 
sides, 

‘Where timber is plentifal the trained need 
not cost much. Set posts in ‘each corner | 
and cover with a good quality” ‘of stock 
boards. The roof should be quite and 
the upper end fit closely to the barn, Boards 





“one e by ‘twelve —.* — enone, on each 


-and send them 





be thoroughly dry when laid, and fitted 
closely. Battens will not be needed, if a 
good job isdone. The side and one end can 
be covered with the same kind of boards. 
The other end should have double doors to 
draw binder in and out. 

All binders should stand on truck wheels 
when stored away. This relieves the con- 
tinuous strain on the drive wheel. With 
good care a binder should last ten or. twelve 
years, according to the amount of work 
done. J. H. BROWN. 

Cirmax, Mich., Dec. 29, 1896. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
SWEET CORN FOR COWS—GRINDING 
FEED. 

In reply to friend L. J. D., in regard to 
feeding sweet corn to cows, I will say I 
planted one-third acre of Stowell’s Ever- 
green sweet corn, three feet ten inches 
apart each way, with a hand hoe. 

I let it stand until’ matured and then 
placed my wagon in the field, took a knife 
and cut the ears, husks and all, from the 
stalks, and-with my basket filled my wagon 
(50 bushels capacity), and stored in my cow 
barn and fed to my five cows. 

I fed them eight to ten ears, husks and 

gl, breaking the corn two. or three. 

ccording to size of éars, It was as good 
‘feed as I would ask for and I have had no 
sick cows. 

I am now feeding corn meal,bran and oats, 
one-third of each, and I think my cows did 
as well on the corn as they doon the ground 
feed. : 

Iam running a feed mill and grind my 
own feed and that of all my neighbors. 
The mill is run with six horses on a mount- 
ed threshing power. I have ground in this 
way for my stock for three years. 

I grind from 15‘to 30 bushels per hour. al- 
most every day. Dec. 7th I ground 32 
bushels of corn and oats in one hour, very 
fine. 

I have a four-horse cylinder sheller and 
shell 120 bushels of ear corn per hour. 
Have a bolting sieve and make graham 
flour and corn meal for home use. 

Cuinton Co. G. A. R. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WRITING FOR THE MICHIGAN FARM- 
ER—COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





In the last (Dec. 19) issue of the FARMER, 
Editor Brown says: “The winter months 
have ¢ome and many of our brother farm- 
ers have-plénty of time to write us some of 
their.experience-in farming. * * | * 
Nothing m eo a farm paper more attrac- 
tive and valuable to us farmers than the 
short communications, whether queries, 
replies, or both, pertaining to our everyday 
work on the farm. So, we say, write for 
the FARMER and write often.” 

It seems to me that our good editor is 
like Oliver Twist, always asking for more, 
no matter how much we write. Now I 
move that we farmers put a stop to this 
‘‘more’’ business and compel the editor to cry 
“hold, hold, enough!” 

We can easily do this. All that is neces- 
sary will be for each reader of the FARMER 
to send in a bit of experience. If we can- 
not afford a stamp, envelope and paper, 
we can ‘boil: down” onr communications 
in on a postal card, 
Brother farmers, there’s fun ahead for us— 
“a hint to the wisorts sufficient.” 

_ As TO COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

ey Se desire to say a few words and aska 
question or two in regard to commercial 
fertilizers. I live in a section of country 
where these goods are used quite extensive- 
Ms a not so much so as foraierly, 
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of money in this way. I wish I could 
approximate the amount. Let me_ see. 
Township six miles square, thirty-six 
square miles, 640 acres to the square mile, 
that means 23,040 acres, or say 200 farms, 
averaging 115 acres each. Think I may 
safely say that three-fourths of these 
farms have been fertilized, more or less, 
in the last ten years; 150 farms, say a 
half ton annually to each farm—75 tons— 
at say $20 per ton—$1,500 annually or $15,000 
for the ten years. 

Has it paid us? Well we have thought 
so until recently, or we shouid not have 
submitted to the heavy tax. But the senti- 
ment of farmers seems to be changing, 
They are not so sanguine as formerly. 
They believe, some of them at least, that 
these fertilizers are losing their effect. On 
sandy or gravelly soil no fertilizer has been 
found that did any perceptible good. But 
on clayey land any good brand wilt pro- 
duce a marked result for one or more sea- 
sons. 

Fifteen or eighteen years ago my father 
bought a fertilizer grain drill, the first in- 
troduced in the township. Since then we 
have used more or less fertilizer nearly 
every year. Have applied it to corn, but it 
never seemed to increase the yield, its chief 


.{ virtue beingin giving the young: plant a 


quick start on clayey soil, and: helping it 
to get out of the way of weeds and cut- 
worms, and in giving the farmer a chance 
to begin cultivation earlier. 

The contrast between fertilized and un- 
fertilized rows of corn in the early part of 
the season, is sometimes very great. Abont 
ten years ago, in planting and fertilizing a 
field, we left several rows unfertilized to 
enable us to note the contrast, and deter- 
mine as to the merits or demerits of fertill- 
zers. - 

During the early part of the season the 
fertilized corn was fully twice as big as the 
unfertilized, and possessed a rich dark 
green color, the unfertilized having a 
yeliowish, sickly cast. But in midsummer 
the difference began to disappear, and at 
cutting up time, all difference had disap- 
peared entirely. 

Asarule! think farmers make a great 
mistake in not leaving test rows or strips, 
when using commercial fertilizers. In this 
matter they are certainly guilty of “going 
it blind.*’ This should always be. done, 
every season and in every field. Don’t 
think that a brand that happens to give 
good results one season is sure to do so the 
next, or that a brand that proved satisfac- 
tory when applied to a certain field, is sure 
to result favorably if administered to an 
adjoining field; 

Now. the question [ wish to ask is this: 
Are commercial! fertilizers more of a stimu- 
lant than a plant food? It is my belief 
that they are, and that their chief virtue 
consists in unlocking: and rendering avail- 
able, as plant food, elements of fertility 
stored away in the ground. This view of 
the matter, is, I believe, at variance with 
that entertained by our learned men; but 
nevertheless, I cannot see it in any other 
light. 

The way I reason ts as:‘follows: We apply 
100 pounds of fertilizer to an acre of thin, 
clay land. On an adjoining acre of same 
quality of soil, we apply no fertilizer. In 
hauling in the shocks during harvest, we 
drive onto the scales and weigh that 
which grew on each acre. We find that 
the fertilized acre has produced, in grain 
and straw, 1,000 pounds more than the un~ 
fertilized one.. The application of the 100 
pounds of fertilizer has caused an increase 
in weight of crop of 1,000 Ibs. (No one fa» 
miliar with the action or resuit.of fertilizers 


on clay land will doubt that suet an increase 
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requently obtained from such an appli- 


vw, the query in my mind is this: If 
my theory, that commercial fertilizers are 
ee than feeding, is false, 
where does the 900 pounds of extra weight 
— from? We apply 100 pounds and get 
1, pounds, or 900 pounds more than we 
apply. From whence comes this 900 pounds, 
the extra amount over and above that 
which we apply? 

If the 100 pounds applied was a pliant food, 
and nothing but a plant food,and the grow- 
ing crop pumped every atom of it out of the 

‘ soil the first season (which it could not do), 
how could it possibly increase the weight 
of the crop more than 100 pounds? 

It has been said that “nothing can come 
out of nothing.”’ If this adage is true, as it 
certainly is, how can 1,000 pounds come out 
of 100 pounds? Our leamned men say that 
commercial fertilizers are plant foods, not 
stimulants. If they, are correct, it would 
seem that a great deal can come out of 
nothing. If they are correct, it would seem 
that, in this case, 900 pounds can come out 
of nothing. 

Let me illustrate this commercial-fertil- 
izer-plant-food-stimulant question in an- 
other way: Suppose a man is sick (like 
some soils) and that he takes a bottle of 
medicine weighing one pound, and as a re- 
sult he gains ten pounds in weight. Wonld 
that medicine be a food for the body, and a 
food only, or would it be an agency through 
which the sick man was enabled to partake 
of more food, or through which his assimi- 
lating powers were improved? 

Knox Co., OnI0. FRANK LESLIE. 

[As to friend Leslie’s ‘‘hint’’ to the “‘wise,”’ 
(meaning our progressive brother farmers), 
we think we are prepared to stand the 
shock which he wishes sent us through a 
heavy accumulation of mail. We have 
plenty of “cold storage’’ room, and all mat- 
ter sent will be in safe keeping until it can 
be utilized. So fire away, brother farmers! 

Take friend Leslie’s “hint’? to yourselves 
in the same manner that he has responded 
by sending us the above interesting article 
on fertilizers. 

We hope the above article will call ont a 
thorough discussion of the value of com- 
mercial! fertilizers to the progressive farm- 
ers of Michigan and surrounding territory. 
Of course they have no value to the farmer 
who is not progressive enough to apply 
them intelligently. But we alsodoubttheir 
heing of material value to many intelligent, 
painstaking, progressive farmers, under any 
conditions whatever, so far as actual and 


stock. In some of the older counties of 
this State, as example Gratiot, corn is 
raised on a large scale and there the stalks 
are cut and the ears nd as above men- 
tioned before being fed to animals. Ani- 
mals were fattened there on clover ba 
corn meal, and the beef was excellent. 


value in fattening hogs as it produces first- 


class pork. 
Huron Co. W. E. M. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH SWEET CORN 
FOR COWS AND HOGS. 





lam a reader of the FARMER, and saw 
one man’s views on sweet corn as a feed, so 
thought I would give my experience. Last 
spring I planted five acres of Evergreen 
sweet corn in rows three and one-half feet 
apart eack way. Whenit got to beoneorone 


and one-half feet high I commenced to thin 
the hills and gave it to my hogs. Kept this 
up all summer until they refused to eat the 
stalk; would eat the corn and leaves, leaving 
the main stalk. Then began way eg | ears 
off,leaving husks on. After the first heavy 
frost I cut it up in shocks of 16 hills each; 
left it until cold weather, husked and sorte 

it, giving the poor corn to my fatting hogs, 
the good in a cool dry place. 1 think it will 
keep allright. I feed it to my eows with 
the corn in the fodder; tried giving it to my 
team,butit did notagree with them; perhaps 
I fed too much on the start. My cows get 
all they can eat three times a day and are 
in good condition to go into the winter. 
I think sweet corn is good feed for farmers 
to raise. I shall plant about the same 
amount next year buf will put in smaller 
shocks. We hadcorn from the middle of 
July to the first of October. As to cattle 
and hogs eating the frozen corn, I took 
some frozen corn with some yellew dent and 
threw it to my hogs; they ate tbe frozen 
corn before touching the other, and the 
cows ateitupclean. But as to oe 
hogs I think they grow and fatten a thir 


quicker, and the pork is much nicer. 
Tonta Co., Mich. Cc. H. DILLENBECK. 
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LIGHTNING RODS AND PROTECTION 
OF FARM BUILDINGS FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 








BY DR. R. C. KEDZIE. 
Twenty-one years. ago I read an article 
on lightning rods before the Farmers’ In- 





practical fertilization of the soil is concern- 


ed. 

This is making a strong “statement,” but 
we do it, in connection with friend Leslie’s 
statement and queries, in order to provoke ; 
a thorough discussion of the question. i 

On heavy soil, well filled with vegetable 
matter, or humus, in connection with green 
manuring, or barnyard manure, and for, 

rowing certain crops,commercial fertilizers , 
Fave been of material value to the “‘special- | 
ist” farmer. Under all other conditions the 
result has, in the long run, proved more or 
less disappointing. hae ES 

On some farms where commercial fertil- 
izers have been used for a long series of 

ears, in the regular rotation of crops, it 

as been found necessary to still continue 
their application, in order to keep up a fair 
average in crop production. This is now 
being done on some farms where the owners 
claim no benefit, other than that given by 
the average whiskey toper—‘‘to keep up 
their strength.” 

We have used but a small amountof com- 
mercial fertilizers on our own farm, and 
never saw any benefit from their applica- 
tion. However, we have never tested such 
fertilizers enough to prove either their value 
or worthlessness on our soil forregular crop 
growing. We shall make another trial next 
season.—ED. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


VALUE OF CORN GROWING. 





The farmers in Huron County are largely 
engaged in the corn industry on account of 
the value ofits products for fodder. The 
stalks are consumed by cattle, horses and 
sheep and may be used more economically 
and to better advantage by those farmers 
who chop them by means of a feed cutter 
and mix the cut stalks with bran or meal 
of some sort before feeding the same to the 
animals. Corn on the ear is usually fed to 
cattle, horses, hogs and poultry, but it is 
generally ground into meal for sheep and 
fattening cattle and should also be ground 
for milch -cows, as this tends to increase 
the flow of milk, and the extra quantity of 
butter may more than pay for the differ- 
ence of waste, besides the cost of grinding. 

Many of our leading farmers are be- 
ginning to realize the benefit of cutting and 
grinding feed for their stock by experi- 
menting on this plan and comparing the 
results of such feeding with those derived 
from former methods. The corn crop was 
a success here this year, owing to more 
rain than in 1895 and in several fields the 
ears are much larger and. finer. The 
principal varieties of corn raised in this 
county are White and Yellow Dent and 
Smut Nose. Besides the above leading 
varieties there are several common ones 

rown extensively. Ensilage is extensive- 
y raised for stock and yields well. There) 
are some farmers who.cut green corn for 
fodder and place it in silos to be cured. 
This is a very good method of preparing 
feed for winter as it has proven successful 
in many instances. 

The cost of a-silo is considerable, yet it 
can generally de made to pay in the end, 





with careful management, as cornstalks 
saved in this way are greatly relished by 
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stitutes, in Allegan, Decatur, Adrian and 
Coldwater. This paper and the discussion 
that sprung up on the subject were publish- 


_ ed in the Report of the State Board of Agri- 


culture for 1875. At that time thelightning 


‘rod peddler, with his spanking team ue 


gaily painted wagon, carrying rods, laddefts 
and materials for putting up the rods, was 
seen in all parts of our State, and large 
sums of money were gathered from therura] 
communities. Houses and barns of moder- 
ate size received elaborate and costly outfits 
of lightning rods, regardless of expense. 
After a few years this waste of money ceas- 
ed and the lightning rod peddler faded from 


view. 

But folks forget many things in twenty- 
one years, and the peddier seems to be 
emerging from obscurity, and to be again 
getting in his work in some parts of che 
State. The lightning also has been unusual- 
ly destructive this year, and the loss in 
buildings and other property has been large 
during the past season. For these reasons, 
I have thought it well to again call atten- 
tion tothe method of protecting life and 

roperty by means of lightning rods, and 
ow to do this at small expense. 

I do not propose to discuss the ideal light- 
ning rod, but the practical rod, which will 
give reasonable protection at reasonable 
cost. Neither shall I attempt a discussion 
of the essential nature of electricity, but 
simply offer some suggestions as to the 
means by which we may guard ourselves 
from the destructive power of the lightning. 
Our object is not, like Ajax, to defy the 
thunder bolt, but to seek some safe path by 
which it may be conveyed to the earth, 
without danger to life or destruction of 

roperty. We do not seek to arrest the 
fightales, but to give it freest passage into 
the ground. For this purpose we need a 
conductor of such capacity that it will safe- 
ly conduct into the ground any flash of 
lightning that may fall from the clonds, 
which would otherwise pass through our 
buildings or persons. The better the con- 
ductor and the less the resistance encoun- 
tered, the more certainly the lightning will 
take this path and not go through the build- 
ing, which is a poorer conductor and offers 
more resistance. 

ETE CONDUCTORS! 

The metals as a class offer less resistance 
to the passage of electricity than mostother 
solids, and are therefore called conductors. 
Thus a bar of metal will transmit a heavy 
flash of lightning, while a bar of wood of 
the same size. would be torn to pieces or 
even set on fire. With  or~ to lightning, 
there are two classes of substances. 1. 
Conductors, which offer an easy passage for 
the lightning, (including the metals as a 
class). 2. Nonconductors, which strongly 
resist the passage of the lightning, such as 
glass, wood, brick, etc. But this classifica- 
tion into conductors and nonconductors is 


“not absolute—only a question of degree and 


not of kind. Thereis no perfect conductor 
—offering no resistance to the passage of 
lightning; there is no absolute nonconduc- 
tor, preventing its passage oases. Thus, 
air is a good nonconductor of electricity, 
yet a flash of lightning may leap through 
air to a distance of a mile or more. — 
While metals are called conductors as a 
class, they yet differ in power, Silveristhe 


and. 
Corn is also found to be of considerable 





best conductor, then copper, gold and iron, 
in their order. But silver,copper and gold are 
tuo costly to use for lightning rods, and we 
resort to the cheaper metal,iron. We secure 
equally as geod results with this poorer con- 
ductor by increasing the diameter of the rod. 
For example, suppose that copper has four 
times the conducting power of iron; if we 
take a bar of copper one-balf inch in diameter 
and an iron rod of the same length oneinch 
in diameter, the iron bar will be as good 
conductor as the copper bar, because its 
cross section is four times as large. By using 
the iron rod, of larger size we get as good 
conduction as by the use of the smaller 
copper rod. : 

ne Iron Rod.—There are several advan- 
tages secured by the use of the iron rod. 
Iron is more rigid than copper and will keep 
its place better, not being so easily. swayed 
and bent by the wind when the rod projects 
many feet above the top of the building. 
The iron rod, notwithstanding its larger 
size, is much cheaper than the copper rod, 


because iron is acheaper metal than copper.\ 


The rod of rolled iron is also cheaper be- 
cause it is manufactured for general pur- 
poses, such materials being less costly than 
those manufactured for a specific purpose 
and used for no other, such as the “star 
rods’’ so generally sold for lightning rods. 
These bars of rolled iron are to be found in 
every hardware store in the State, and are 
sold at a very low price. One hundred feet 
of rolled iron five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, weighing 100 pounds, are sold by 
C. M. Norton, in Lansing, for $2.20, and he 
Says the price should not be more than $2.30 
anywhere in the State. The first cost of 
this material for a lightning rodis therefore 
very small, yet its conducting power is 
ample. A lightning rod of this material, 
pesperts put up, will safely carry off any 
olt that falls from our sky. 
BULLETIN No. 3. Micu. AGR’L. COLLEGE. 
(Concluded next week.) 


A TALK ON OATS, 


A Canadian farmer, in a letter to Farm 
and Fireside, gives some very good sugges- 
tions regarding the oat crop. Here is a 
part of what he said: 

I have seen it stated that there are up- 
wards of five hundred varieties of oats, 
and I have no doubt that each one of these 
varieties will suit some particular locality 
or variety of soil or climate better than any 
other. So the problem for the farmer to 
solve is, which variety is most suitable for 
his soil, in order to grow them to the best 
advantage. Oats may be divided into two 
classes, according to the shape of the berry 
—long and short. A cool, moist climate is 
most suitable for the growth of oats. No- 
where do a go to such perfection as 
in Ireland and Scotland. The summer of 
1895 in this district being cool and moist, 
was the most suitable for oats of any that I 
have seen 1n Canada, and the crop was im- 
mense, the straw being six to seven feet 
high, and the grain plump and heavy. The 
climate around the lakes and on the coasts 
I would consider to be the more suitable for 
oats than any partof this continent. For 
the drier and hotter parts, the short oats 
will be the most suitable. For the more 
cool and moist parts, some of the long va- 
rieties will undoubtedly yieid the best 
crops. 

I do not know that there is much differ- 
ence in the composition of the different va- 
rieties of oats, except that some of them 
are much thicker in the husk than others, 
and the short varieties have in general a 
little more starch in theircomposition than 
the long, therefore, I consider the oats that 
yield the highest percentage of meal to be 
the best. I have no experience in oatmeal 
milling in this country, but in the west of 
Scotland I have, as near as I can calculate, 
handled in milling, 1,600,000 bushels of oats, 
producing about 20,000 long tons of oatmeal, 
and I have invariably found the long va- 
rieties of oats to produce the highest per- 
centage of meal. The best lot of oats I 
ever handled were of the Finlay variety, 
and produced 65 per cent meal. The worst 
were a variety of short oats, known as Po- 
land oats, which only yielded 433, per cent 
of meal. These last, however, were an ex- 
ceptionally bad lot, the husk being so 
heavy that after passing through the shell- 
ingstones, it could not be separated from 
the kernel by the ordinary means. In the 
west of Scotland the Finlay variety of long 
oats is the favorite. The average milling 
gate of these are 63 per cent meal. In 
the zast, whick is drier, the Potato oat, 
which is the shortest and heaviest oat I 
have seen, is the favorite. Its average per- 
centage of meal is about 60. I do not know 
how Canadian oats wil) compare with 
these percentages. As far as I can judge 
from what I have seen,I think they are 
heavier in the husk than either Irish or 
Scotch oats, but they are undoubtedly drier 
eee should not shrink so much on the 

n. 

Oats again may be divided into four 
classes, according to their color—white,red, 
tawny, and black. Each of these classes 
possess distinct characteristics, and are 
snitable for different classes of soil. A good 
clay loam is best for white oats. Red oats 
do better on light sandy soil than any other, 
while black are the most suitable for soft 
mucky soils. Tawny oats are, so far as I 
know, only grown in Ireland and some 
parts of England, and are sown in the fall 
or early winter. They ripen early, and are 
said to be very prolific and have but a light 
husk. A chemist once asked me for a sam- 
ple of meal from tawny oats for analysis, 
and told me afterwards that the meal con- 
tained 144 per cent more fat than any meal 
that he had analyzed. 

The cultivation of oats is perhaps the 
Saree of: any of the cereals, and beyond 
doubt they are the hardiest of all the ce- 
reals. They do not require deep ploughing, 
as they are not as deep-rooted as wheat. q 
furrow tive inches deep, by eight inches 





broad, is about the best for oats. Oats re- 


quire nitrogen for their ,. thus yo 
always have oe , a e 
ns or , and best of all, when 
land seeded down with grass and clover, 
been pastured for two or three years. A 





a farmer who top-d his land with 
lime, and his oats ge three pounds 
ond bushel more in weight than telare. 
itrate of soda as a top-dressing raises a 
great bulk of oat straw, bat the oats are 
always lighter in weight per bushel than 
without it. Peruvian guano, bones and 
superphosphates make the oats earlier and 
heavier per bushel. But take it all round, 
there is no better manure for oats than 
farm-yard manure. Oats for feed, either 
for horses, stock, or the genus human, are 
unrivaled. (> 
I saw it+gravely stated in an article 
in an agricultural journal the other 
week that the reason that horses 
were so spirited and playful when fed on 
oats was that the husks of the oats tickled 
the horse’s stomach. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that two pounds of oatmeal 
prssess as much nutrimentas three pounds 
ot the best wheaten flour. The people in 
vhe rural districts of Scotland are much 
taller and stronger than the denizens of 
the big towns and cities, who live more on 
wheaten bread, and consume less oatmeal. 
The people of.Ayrshire and Galloway, the 
most distinctlyrural counties, have the 
highest average height of adults, being five 
feet, ten and one-half inches. i 
“There is nothing simpler than to make . 
good porridge when you haye good meal. 
et I must confess I have fotmd few who 
could do it, so I will give directions,.which, 
if followed, cannot fail to turn out a palat- 
able and nutritious dish for breakfast. 
First, have your water een | briskly; put 
in the required quantity of salt, then take a 
handful of oatmeal (medium cut is best), 
and Jet itrun slowly through your fingers 
into the boiling water, stirring all the time; 
continue mong meal till the porridge stops 
rising, then boil for fifteen minutes briskly; 
dish, and serve hot with sweet milk. 
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215 BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE. 








Last spring prizes amounting to $500 were 
offered for the best.crop of the new “Iowa 
Silver Mine Corn” grown on one acre. A 
very large number of the reports range be- 
tween 100 and 200 bushels, but the prize 
winner grew 14,190 Ibs. of ear corn, or 202 
bu. 50]bs. An average bushel of 70 Ibs. of 
this corn when shelled weighed 593¢ Ibs. 
Figuring in. this way, it would make the 
total crop of shelled corn to the acre 215 bu. 
20 Ibs., or the largest crop Of corn ever 


grown in any of the corn producing States, 
and with one exception, the largest crop 
ever grown in the world. It was an Iowa 
farmer who won the prize, Claus Jochim- 
sen, of Scott county, lewa. 

The ground where this corn was grown 
was a slough in the center of a corn field; 
which had been thoroughly drained and 
was plowed for the first time two years ago. 
Last year wheat was planted on the ground, 
but the soil was so rich that the crop was a 
failure. This spring, to prepare for the 
prize re 15 loads of barnyard manure 
were hauled and carefully spread over the 
patch of ground, which was 476 feet long by 
934g feet wide, thus making 43,506 square 
feet, or 54 feet less than an acre. The 
ground was plowed deeply on May 10th, 
thoroughly harrowed, and marked witha 
corn planter at the time the balance of the 
field was planted, but the dropper was shut 
off when the machine passed over this strip. 
The corn planter opened drills 344 feet 
apart, and on May 12th, seed was dropped 
by hand using one peck to plant the acre, 
and it was covered with the feet,the ground 
afterwards being harrowed. The corn was 
cultivated three times, hoed and weeded 
twice, thinning the corn so that the stalks 
stood separate not less than 8 inches and 
not over 12 inches apart in any place. 

The corn was surrounded by a yellow 
variety, so thatit is not fit for seed pur- 
poses. 

The field was level, high ground, black 
loam, with a clay subsoil. The field had 
special attention, as -will be observed, 
throughout the season. Before the corn 
was gathered, the farmer removed two 
rows of the other corn on all sides around 
this strip so as to thoroughiy separate it. 
Although the other corn was a different 
color, still he did not want any chance of 
an ear of cornfrom the other part of the - 
field to be mixed with this. On November 
9th and 10th, after the corn was thoroughly 
matured and dry it was gathered by Mr. 
Jochimsen and two of his neighbors. As 
fast as it was gathered if was hauled im- 
mediately to the nearest public scales and 
there carefully weighed, and the weights of 
each Joad recorded. The Iowa Seed Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, were the introducers of 
this variety of corn, and to verify the re- 
port signed by Mr.Jochimsen and two of.his 
neighbors, the president of this company 
personally inspected the field and the corn 
grown on it, measuring the ground with a 
tapelipe and also with a regular land meas- 
ure. -He examined and estimated the corn 
in the crib. As there was no other white 
corn grown on the place, there was no 
chance for amixture. Healso talked with 
the public weigh-master, with the post- 
master, and a number of the neighbors, and 


ular. 


late to be grown in any of the states of the 
corn belt. This most wonderful yield ¢ 
} be more fully appreciated when it is 





that the corn c average of the 
tes ig only 28 bushels per: 
corn crop was grov 1 


top-dressing of limeis good for oats. I knew. 


came away thoroughly convinced that 
the statement was correct in every partic- 


The only case ever known of a larger © 
crop than this was of the White Gourd | 
Seed corn, a large southern variety, too 
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Jal fertitizers while the cost of 
‘on the Gourd Seed corn 
Cah i : 


happened to have been a wet sea- 
srop would have been ruined. 

tla crop ever reported was 

New York state consisting of 213 

hee weight, or 191 bushels crib. 

ark’s Early Mastodon corn, and 

6 amount of $17.50 were used 

























in growing it. 


. Hive Stock. 


HOGS FOR THE EXPORT TRADE. 




















. The steady extension ofathe demand for 
cut meats, such as hams and bacon, for the 
export trade, with a relative falling off in 
the demand for barreled pork, is naturally 
affecting the values of different classes of 
hogs, and there is now quite a difference in 
price between the heavy packers’ hog and 
the bacon hog, with the difference in favor 
of the latter. The change in the demand 
has not been fully met by either breeders or 
feeders, and the result is that American 

" bacon abroad does not sell even with that 

from other countries where the require- 
ments of the consuming markets are either 
better understood or a more general at- 
tempt is made to meet them. President 
Dee, of the Chicago Packing and Provision 
Co., recently gave in the Drovers’ Journal 
some suggestions as to what is required in 

\ this direction, and also as to the feed best 
adapted to produce the style of hog de- 
manded. Here is what he said: 

“The fact that the Danish and Canadian packers 
geta niehet price for their produet is not due to 
enterprise. The Danish and Canadian hog makes 
a meat more to the fancy of the Englishman than 

’ our western corn-fed anima]. That is simply the 

¥ result of the feeding. We take the same hog, but 
the corn changes its character, and makes it fatter 
than the ary ann sat fancy. The Canadian’s hog 
suits better use he does not feed corn. We 
have even a hog in Texas which makes a better 
“5 English meat than the hog raised in the corn pelt, 
and the reason of it is that the Texas hog does not 
get so much corn, mainly forthe reason that there 
is not so much corn to give him.” ~ 

In this connection the following extracts 
from the report of Mr. Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture, are timely and pertinent: 

“Great Britain continues the largest pnur- 
chaser and of-swine flesh and hog 
products in the world. In 1893 British con- 
sumers took from foreign countries 3,000,000 
hundredweight, over 3,500,000 hundred- 
weight in 1894, more than 4,000,000 hundred- 
ween ip 1895, and nearly 3,500,000 hundred- 
weight during the first nine months of 1896. 
This year will, therefore, show a large in- 
crease in consumption. It is noticeable that 
while there was an increase of 800,000 hun- 
dred weight in 1895 over 1893 the valne fell 
from $41,250,000 to $38,500,060. 

“Shipments from the United States of these 
products are pretty steady and average 2,- 
500,000 hundredweight a year. American 
packers are not participating in the profits 
of the growth in consumption of swine 
flesh and hog products in Great Britain as 
much us they ought to, because they do not 
cure meats especially suited to the English 
demand. But their Danish and Canadian 
competitors are increasing their shipments 
ge into the United Kingdom every year. This 
4p ~=6is because the packers of Denmark and 

Canada are carefully catering to the taste 
. of the English consumer. Eighty per cent 
a of the entire Danish product finds market 
in England. The cost of swine at the pack- 
ing house in Denmark is given at 6 cents a 
pound live weight, with a dockage of 20 per 
cent on refuse, together with 28 pounds of 
bone. ‘The freight on the product to Lon- 
don is only $7.30 per ton, and the price re- 
alized is about $11 per 100 pounds. .« 

“Irish packers are more damaged by 
Danish competition than are those of the 
United States, and the great. abattoirs of 
Irelandis advocating improvement in breea 
of swine for that country, and also in the 
methods of curing the meat fof the market. 

ee, | ee * * * * 

“Our bacon sells for less money in the 
Engiish market than that of any other 
country. The reason for this is found in its 
overfatness and saltness. When bacon 
prices are depressed, the lower grades are 
pean more depressed than the 

igher, Therefore American bacon ranges 
from about-two cents per pound wholesale 
below Continental and Irish bacon and 
about three cents belaw English bacon. 
American bacon in the English market will 
bring a better price when it is prepared 
with a view of meeting the tastes and. de- 
mands of English people. But to-day 
American packers merely dump their over- 
flow product upon the English market for 
what it will bring, and leave the higher 
prices to English, Canadian, and Danish 
packers, 
eq: “American hams are held in higher esti- 
—emnation than-bacon and hold their own in 
p_competition with all other countries, so 

hat in = car hetepe shipped and in prices 

hams and pickled rk from the Unite 

tates are equal to the same products from 
@Qther countries.” 

The fact that American hams sell on a 
GXEvel with the best of other countries, is 
f tive that it is not the flavor of the 
ndition, that tells against 
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at bulk of it fs, as compared with 
wor Irish. There is too much 

ted is a more active hog, 

diet. Activity makes 

t,or rather uses it 





corn 









—prk, t its co 
yterg bacon. It is evidently too fat, or | 


fy 


to build up muscular tissue. The young 
hogs should ha’ve a good range, and a large 
rt of their growth come from the pasture. 
lover and b ass, with middlings and 
corn meal, and all the milk possible, is the 
sort of. feed to grow the bacon hog. 
Small potatoes cooked, the refuse fruit 
from the orchard, oats, barley, peas and 
cooked beans, are all excellent fead for the 
Fonts hog. A couple or three weeks be- 
ore they are to be marketed, give them 
some old corn to finish’ them up. Market 
them while under 200]bs.live weight. Get the 
weights from the increased number fed, not 
-from the heavy weights of the animals. 
The weight will nOt cost any more to pro- 
duce, and it is worth from 15 to 20 cents per 
hundred mere in the Chicago market. 





INQUIRIES ABOUT RED HOGS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Being a reader of your valuable paper 
and seeing that you answer questions, I 
write you to ask one: Is there such a 


breed of hog as the Red Irish Grazier? If 
so, please give a short sketch of them, and 
could a common farmer tell the difference 
between them and the Jersey Reds? 
name the different distinct breeds of red 
hogs. If thereis such a breed as the Red 
Irish Grazier I would like to know where I 
could get one. Respect fully oan. 

HILLSDALE Co. . O. HUMPHREY. 

There is, or rather there was, a breed of 
hogs known as the Irish Grazier. They are 
mentioned as having been imported to some 
extent into the eastern States and Ohio a 
number of years ago. We cannot say what 
their color was. Whatever it was, they 
have long since ceased to exist as a 
distinct breed in this country, having 
been interbred with others. hey were 
reputed to have had some influence in 
the formation of the Poland-China, which 
at first was a spotted hog, black and white 
mostly, but frequently with the white 
spots showing a red or sandy color. We do 
not find any reference to the breed of late 
years in Irish agricultural geo from 
which we are led to believe that they have 
been intermixed with other breeds. notably 
those of England, which seem to form the 
great proportion of the hogs exhibited at 
the agricultural fairsin Ireland. 

As to distinet breeds of red hogs, we have 
only knowledge of two—the English Tam- 
worth and the American Duroc Jersey. 
The Tamworth is being imported to some 
extent into Canada to cross with other 
English breeds and the Poland-China, 
with the idea in view of getting a better 
bacon hog. It is a coarse hog, from the 
Ame standpoint—large ned, long 
bodied and slab-sided—a deep narrow hog, 
carrying a great proportion of lean meat. 
The Duroc Jersey is so well known as not 
to require any description. We think you 
will find it will suit you better than any 
other red hug. 





VICTORIA AS A STOCK 
RAISER. 


QUEEN 





According to the London Meat Trades 
Jowrnal, the annual sale of the Queen’s 
Christmas stock was held December 9th, at 
the Prince Consort's Flemish farm in 
Windsor Great Park. Buyers were present 
from London, Liverpool, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Hull, Winchester, Portsmouth, Isle 
of Man, Chesterfield and other points. The 
weather was cold and showery. Previous 
to the selling, the visitors were entertained 
by Mr. Tait, her majesty’s land steward, 
in one of the. homestead buildings, which 
had been prepared for the luncheon. The 
bg a comprised 35 Devon, Shorthorn 
and ereford bullocks, 420 Hampshire 
Down and South Down sheep and lambs, 
and 110 bacon hogs and porkers. Excellent 
prices were made for most of the animals 
all of which had been fed upon the royal 
farm. Devon bullocks fetched from £27 to 
£43 each; Devon heifers, £22 to £25; Here- 
ford heifers, £19; Shorthorn steers, £38 to 
£40, and a Shorthorn heifer £35. Hamp- 
shire Down wether sheep, £3 10s to £6 10s; 
Hampshire Down lambs, 65s to 77s 6d; 
South Down wether sheep 57s to 64s} South 
Down lambs, 46s to 62s; Berkshire bacon 
pigs, £9 to £13; Berkshire fat hogs. £3 10s 
to £13; Berkshire porkers, 40s to 75s, and 
white Windsor bred porkers,. 42s 6d to £7 
each. The total amount realized was £3.130. 
Prior to the sale Mr. Buckland announced 
that he was instructed to say that neither 
at the present sale nor any other future 
sale or show of her majesty’s stock would 
any “order” be given to purchasers of stock 
to supply meat to the royal household. 

Taking the figures paid for the animals, 
calculating the pound sterling at $5 and 
the shilling at 24 cents, it will 
the: prices paid were very high. 
est priced steer would cost $215, the hi 
pat heifer $175, the highest priced sheep 

.50, the highest priced lamb $19.20, the 
highest priced hog #65. Of course, these 
vrices would not have been paid for equal- 
ly.as good stock sent in by a farmer. ere 
was a good deal paid for glory and the ad- 
vertisement which would come from the 
sale of stock fed on the Queen’s farm. The 
Queen, however, is not compelled, as here- 
tofore, to eat a portion of her own stock, 
and will thus be able to supply the royal 
tables with the cheaper meats raised by 
some of her plebeian subjects, or, perhaps, 
with the superior meats of one of the big 
Chicago dressed meat companies. 





ATTENTION is calledto ‘the advertisemen of C. H, 
2) 





Dana, West Lebanon, N. H., 0! free samples 
his Stock Lables. Mr. Dana's. have met wtih 
very suiversal use by -the leading breeders A 
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BEANS FOR PIGS. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Having some 200 bushels of beans that 
got badly injured by the rains, would like 
to ask through the Farmer if any of its 
readers have had any experience in feeding 
beans to brood sows and pigs, and how 
they prepared them. a answering the 
above you would confer a favor on many of 
your numerous readers as well as, 

JsaBELLA County, Mich. E. H. ESTES. 

The sows and pigs will take to the beans 
all right, once they get used to them. 
Beans are a heavy feed, and should be used 


with discretion. They should be cooked, 
and it would be well at first to mix them 
with a little bran and feed while warm. 
Cook until soft. One feed per day is al! 
that should be given until the pigs get ac- 
customed to them. As the pigs get older 
they can be given two feeds per day, but 
should always have some other ration with 
them. _ English feeders grind beans into 
meal, and mix the meal with pea or barley 
meal, and feed roots with the ration. Bean 
meal uncooked, is also frequently used in 
England as a part of the ration of work 
horses, and found to be __ excellent. 
It is mixed with bran and a little 
oil meal. Someof our readers are using 
beans as a feed this winter, generally for 
fattening hogs, and perhaps some of them 
will answer the queries of Mr. Estes. 


GENESEE COUNTY OXFORD DOWN 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to a call issued by Dr. B. F. 
Miller, there met at his office in Flint, 
Michigan, on January 1, the following 
named gentlemen;. Hon. W. A. Atwood, 
H. C. Spencer, Hon. D. D. Aitken, Edgar S. 
Lee, B. F. Miller, F. P. Smith, Hon. R. J. 
Whaley, E. O. Wood, W. A. Patterson, W. 


F. Stewart. 

Preliminary organization was effected by 
electing Hon. W. A. Atwood chairman, and 
Edwin O. Wood secretary. 

Mr. Wood reud a letter from Mr. W. A. 
Shafer, secretary of the American Oxford 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, of 
Middleton, Ohio, and one from Mr. Robert 
Gibbons, of the MIcHIGAN FARMER, in 
which each expressed his regret at being 
unable to be present, and gave extended 
views with reference to the benefits to be 
derived from such an association. 

It was moved by Mr. Wood that an asso- 
ciation be organized known as the Genesee 
County Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Carried. 

Moved that membership be limited to 
residents of Genesee. county who are owners 
of-ten-ormore pure bred registered Oxford 
Down sheep. Carried. 

Moved that a person or firm eligible to 
membership in this association must be a 
member of the American Oxford Down 
Association. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Lee that the association 
be ofticered by a president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, a vice-president, and a board of 
directors consisting of seven members, 
three of which board should be the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. Carried. 

The following officers were then elected: 
President, W. A. Atwood; vice-president, 
Hon. R. J. Whaley; secretary,B. F. Miller; 
treasurer, H.C. Spencer; board of directors, 
Edwin O. Wood, D. D. Aitken, W. F. Stew- 
art, Alexander McFarlan. 

On motion the _ president appointed 
Messrs. Lee and Miller a committte to 
draft by-laws and submit same at the next 
meeting of the association. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Spefhcer that Mr. Miller 
call a meeting for February 2, at 7 o’clock 
p. m., at his office in the city of Flint, for 
the purpose of forming a state association 
of Oxford Down nts breeders, and that 
the notice of such meeting be published in 
the MICHIGAN Farmer, the Detroit daily 
papers, the various state papers,and that a 
postal card notice be sent to all owners 
of Oxford Down sheep in the State 
whose names could be ascertained from Mr. 
Shafer, secretary of the national associa- 
tion. Carried. 

Moved that Mr. Wood be elected delegate 
to represent the association at the national 
association to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
January 12, 1897. Carried. 

Moved that the thanks of the association 
be expressed through the secretary to Mr. 
W. A. Shafer, secretary of the National 
association, and to Mr. Gibbons, of the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, for the very instruc- 
tive letters received from them. Carried. 

Adjourned. 








STOCK NOTES. ° 





A. G. Coss, of Saline, recently sold to a 
focal butcher of that place two Shorthorn 
steers, bred and raised by himself, that were 
only 21 months old, and oneof which weigh- 
ed 1,170 lbs., the other being a few pounds 
lighter. Thatis the sort of steers to raise 


to bring the best price and get your returns. 


guick. 

L. F Conran, the man who breeds good 
Poland-China hogs, in a private note says: 
“Change ‘boars for sale’ to ‘boars all sold’ 
in my ad. Can’t keep boars always if 
noticed in the Farmer.” ‘here is nothing 
better for the business of the breeder ‘than 
a little ad. in the Farmer. It talks for 
them all the time, and to many thousands 
of those who are needing good stock. 

W. R., Lake Odessa, writes: ‘‘l have a 
number of last spring calves that are not 
castrated. Had I better have it done now or 
next spring?” This matter should have 
been attended to while the calves were 
young, as they. would have done better, 
and been more shapely as beef animals. 
Would have them attended to at once, and 
see that they are not e to storms or 


Feeavere irom the 





ABourT 10,000 of the cattle that were here 
Monday ought to have been on feed for at 
least two months. In the feed lots they 
would have made money for the owners. 
On the market they simply paralyzed the 
trade and demoralized prices.—Buffalo 
Mercantile Review. About three-quarters 
of the cattle sold in this market would re- 
quire a year’s good feeding to put them in 
good condition, and a good moar of them 
it would be useless to waste grain and hay 
upon. They ought to have been slaugh- 
tered as calves. 


In December, Mr. Chas. R. Cook, of Oak- 
land Co., author of our first prize essay on 
“Early Lambs for Profit,” delivered to 
Chas. Harger his crop of grade Shropshire 
lambs, 13 in number, after selecting ont 12 
ewe lambs. ‘The 13 weighed 1,330 lbs., and 
brought $4.40 per cwt., or $450 per head. 
These lambs were dropped all the way 
from the first till the last of March. They 
received no grain until November {ith, at 
which time they were put into the feeding 
pen and fed clover hay, shelled corn and 
potatoes. The dams of these lambs are 
grades, and gave a clipof a fraction over 
seven pounds of wool per head (eleven 
months’ growth), which sold for 13 cents 
per pound. Now let the new Congress put 
on a good tariff and this flock will become 
profitable from both a wool and mutton 
standpoint. 


THERE seems to be a great deal of mis- 
understanding throughout the country in 
regard to eben inspection of hogs 
and especially the selling of stock subject 
to inspection, many shippers having the 
idea that this isoptional with the commis- 
sion man. This is not so, but on the con- 
trary, when hogs are condemned by the in- 
spectors at the scales it becomes a case of 
no sale or of post mortem examination at 
the packing house by the inspectors sta- 
tioned there who condemn such as the law 
requires and pass all others. This applies 
to all sick hogs or hogs showing symptoms 
of sickness. Sows heavy with pig are con- 
demned at the scales, thrown out and 
tagged and can not be disposed of until 
after farrowing, so that the countryman is 
the loser by sending such to market. In 
this connection it is well to remember that 
while light hogs that are bright and ail 
right, aa | from 150 lbs. up, are selling 
at around top figures, and lighter weights, 
shoats, etc., especially if dumpish and not 
fat. are not good sellers.--Omaha Journal. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, recommends 
the following mixture as a preventive 
and cure for hog cholera and swine plague, 
the figuress indicating pounds in each in- 
stance: Wood charcoal, 1: sulphur, 1; 
sodium chloride, 2; sodium bicarbonate, 2; 
sodium hyposulphite, 2; sodium sulphite, 1; 
antimony sulphide (black antimony), 1. 
Pulverize and thoroughly mix. Give a 
large tablespoonful in the feed once a day 
for each 200 Ibs. weight of hogs to be treat- 
ed. The feed should be changed from corn 
alone, at least one feed a day made by mix- 
ing bran and middlings, or middlings and 
corn meal, or ground oats and corn, or 
crushed wheat with hot water, and then 
stirring into this the proper quantity of 
the medicine. If the cholera is in your 
neighborhood, the same remedy can be 
used as a preventive, looking carefully 
after the sanitary condition of your hogs, 
and seeing that they have a dry, comfort- 
able place to sleep in. 

SECRETARY Jno. G. Springer, of the Amer- 
ican Southdown Breeders’ Association, in 
a letter to Southdown breeders, writes: 
Entries are now being made in Volume VII 
of the Record; in order that registries may 
appear in this volume, pedigrees should be 
sent without delay. It is hoped that a suf- 
ficient number’ of entries will be made so 
that the volume may be published at an 
early day. Becertain to have your breed- 
ing stock recorded so that you may be secure 
in pedigreeing your lambs of 1897, and be- 
fore penalty fees attach. Although the sheep 
industry is not in the condition we would 
like to see it, yet Southdown breeders may 
well congratulate themselves for the fact 
that during the year 1896, interest in this 
breed of sheep has greatly increased over 
previous years. Reports indicate that most 
breeders have disposed of all that they cared 
to spare, and that many Southdowns have 
been sent into sections of the country where 
they were hitherto unknown. From the 
fact that where tried they are liked, and in- 
creased demand for them has been made, 
the prospect for sales during the coming 
year seems remarkably good. To secure 
full advantage of the opportunity that is 
presented for the advancement of South- 
down interests, you are urged to earnest 
efforts in presenting and pushing their 
claims for usefulness and profit. 


Chills 


Indicate undue exposure and too little vitalityto 
resistethe cold. Avoid danger by keeping the blood 
pure and system healthy with J 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 
The best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 


SURE CURE FOR LAMB CHOLERA. 


Farmers, save your lambs nexi spring; it will pay 
you. Get receipt now and be ready. I have not lost 
any for four years. You will neverbe sorry. @1. 


Sure Cure for Foot-rot Sheep. 
vier rearas se ot recipe 8,78. "sioney ord 
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THE DRIVING HORSE. 











Some of you will prefer to breed the horse 
for light harness, because there is a “get up 
and get there” about him which is the very 
complement of your own nature. You can 
make money out of him. Sometimes I 
think a man can make more money =$breed- 
ing and raising light harness horses than 
any other kind. They are certainly easier 
to take care of than the heavy fellows. 
They are not so often foaled dead. There 
are a number of subdivisions of this type. 
Nearly all are capable of doing ordinary 
farm work. The Morgan horses of Illinois 
are liked the best by the farmers there for 
general use. They are solid, blocky built 
fellows with a good deal of nerve force and 
snap. And then, too, they possess, in a 
marked degree, the ability of taking care of 
themselves, which cannot be said of the 
heavy breeds. But itis difficult to get the 
Morgan tall enough for the present de- 
mand. The popularity of the Hackney 
horse, however, is going to help the Morgan 
breeding business, for, after all, your Eng- 

.lishman’s horse ranges from 14 to 154% 
hands and there are a lot of people in the 
city who like the Hackney rather small, 14 
or 1444 hands. This will have its effect on 
the Morgan, for there is very little differ- 
ence between the conformation of the two, 
and if anything, the Morgan is a trifle the 
smoother. : 

However, the regular demand is for a 
horse of size and substance, ranging from 
15% to 16 hands, and the solid colors are de- 
sired mostly. How can we best produce 
this kind of animal? If you have a well- 
bred trotting mare, you may patronize the 
French Coach stallion, and the foal will be 
all that can be desired. The French Coach 
horse has a number of points of excellence. 
He has length, depth and motion. He can 
elevate his head without an overdraw 
check. And that reminds me of the differ- 
ence between the coach teams in Cleveland 
and Chicago. In the former city no coach 
team is everreined up. The horses go with 
their heads free in the finest mounted har- 
ness andin the nicest and most expensive 
coaches. Butin Chicago the rein is used— 
pene A kind of rein, the gag, the overdraw 
check, und others. I like the Cleveland 


fashion the better. In fact, it is the very 
best thing in the world to drive a 
coach team free as to their heads. 


But horses, to carry up well, then, must 
be trained. The rein must be used in 
their training and the whip also, and the 
must be trained and drilled until they catc 
the idea that to carry the head up is as im- 
portant as to parade with the front paws. 

Butif you have an ordinary farm mare 
and wish to breed a modern light harness 
horse with snap and go and size and sub- 
Stance, go to the big, well-bred American 
trotter. He breeds the best type of road- 
ster or driver from the cold-blooded dam. 
The Wilkes horses are the smoothest over 
the hips, the back and the loins. There 
are many Wilkes, furthermore, which 
breed extraordinary large, notably the sons 
of Red Wilkes and,Onward. Why,I havea 
crop of weanlings this year by a son of Red 
Wilkes, out of a line of thoroughbred pro- 
ducing dams, all out of dams 15.3 to 16 
hands, which are larger than most yeur- 
lings. These colts have length, breadth, 
depth, good bone and plenty of substance. 
I never felt better over any crop of colts 
which I have bred. I want you to raise 
this kind and be as happy as I am in seeing 
them grow, develop and perform. These 
colts make the type of horses which the 
foreigners buy for exportation. They 
make horses big enough for almost any use. 

But there is also a place for the smaller 
driving horse, provided you can breed 
pairs. There are still a great many gentle- 
men in the cities of our own country who 
like to drive glib stepping, smallish, 
smooth pairs. I bought three pairs ‘the 
other day that would make any man’s eye 
water—blacks, as black as midnight. I 
bought them of one of the men who has 
followed my advice in breeding horses for 
profit. Said I to him, not long ago: 
*“*Breed Wilkes. You are intelligent. Try 
for a little of the unearned increment. 
You have farms and yon have been rais- 
ing sheep, but the tariff has been taken off 
of wool and you must drop the sheep. You 
can’t raise ‘them profitably until wool is 
protected again, which, thank God, it will 
be, by and by. Breed all those nice mares 
to that good Wilkes stallion of your neigh- 
bor’s and it wi!l pay.””’ When i paid him 
for the.six four-year-olds $1,200 in cash, he 
told me thatit had paid. They were just 
nicely broken, but he had not handled any 
ca more than a month in all their 

es. 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘those neat made colts 
don’t eat any more than a big sheep. 
Thoy are so smooth about the loins that 
they can’t get poor if you do not feed them 
at all. They are a hearty race. I like 
them, and I like you for putting me on the 
right track. I will raise ‘the kind’ from 
this on,” and I believe he will. 

ROGER CRANE. 
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HORSES’ TEETH. 








Here is a little information regarding 
horses’ teeth, from an eastern veterinarian, 
which should be borne in mind by those who 
have any to care for: 


Horses do not chew their food by a direct 
up-and-down motion. The under jaw is 
narrower than the upper, and when the 
lower jaw is raised to meet the upper it is 
worked sideways so as to grind the grain 





or hay between the surfaces of the opposing 
rows of teeth. Now, the movement side- 
ways must pull the insides of the cheek 
against the outside edge of the upper teeth. 
To anyone who has neverseen nor felt these 
teeth the intensely keen, sharp condition 
they get in would, indeed, be a great sur- 
=~ Owing to the irregular outline of the 
rder of the teeth the points that form 
can best be described as comparing them to 
briars. The inside edge of the lower jaw is 
likewise sharp, but not near so long or keen 
as the outside or upper edge. Sometimes, 
but not as a rale, they are very sharp. 
Now, it has been the writer’s experiénce 
that a great percentage of horses that do 
not do well are simply prevented by sharp 
teeth. The horse finds more comfort in 
grinding his food as little as possible and 
swallowing it as quickly as hecan. For 
every time he attempts to grind each 
mouthful the sharp points stick into his 
cheeks and pain him, and he learns by in- 
tuition to avoid that which causes him 
ain, and in consequence he bolts his food 
efore masticating it. Almost all grain has 
an indigestible shell surrounding the nutri- 
tious portion, and unless this outside shell 
is broken, all the wholegrain swallowed by 
a horse passes through him without doing 
him any good. 


As a positive proof of this the writer has’ 


in several hundred cases smoothed these 
sharp points, and immediately the horses 
gained rapidly in flesh, without any other 
agent being used to help them. $ 

As a horse has six molars on each side of 
the jaw it is important, when they are be- 
ing smoothed, to have every tooth looked 
after, for the main trouble may be with the 
last tooth back, and too often only the first 
three or four teeth are filed, and the back 
teeth neglected. A simple test that can be 
used by even the inexperienced as to wheth- 
er the outside edge: has been properly 
smoothed, without having to put the bands 
inside the mouth, is to rub the fingers quite 
firmly against the edge of the upper teeth, 
and if the horse opens the mouth, or twists 
the lower jaw, have this row of teeth look- 
ed atagain. Time and time again I have 
almost lifted the horse’s head by the force 
applied against the outside edge of the upper 
row, and the horse evinced no pain what- 
ever. The first requisite for a horse to do 
well is for him to grind his food properly, 
andif he bolts a large percentage just so 
much is lost. Again, food that is not mas- 
ticated as it should be causes indigestion, 
and indigestion produces colic, etc. 

This article is only contined to the influ- 
ence sharp teeth have upon horses’ eating 
and digestion. 

It is no pipe dream when the writer states 
that drivers, by a sudden yank upon the 
reins, cause horses such intense pain that 
they break into wild runs, and the more 
they are pulled the more excitable they be- 
come, till at last they become frantic and 
uncontrollable. All of which can be avoid- 
ed by placing horses’ teeth in a proper con- 
dition and having them kept so. 


——oP 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


A MARE owned by a farmer named John 
Robinson, near Warrensburg, Md., recently 
dropped five colts, but all died. Two years 
ago the same mare gave birth to three, and 
they are all alive. Eight colts in two years 
is a record. 

THE most successful breeders of both 
thoroughbreds and trotting burses are 
unanimous in declaring that racing two- 
year-olds is a great mistake, and results in 
tame watch pekd to tha animal in the great 
majority of cases. 

To locate lameness first carefully observe 
the way the animal-stands. If the foot is 
placed in front of the natural position, the 
trouble is probably below the fetlock, par- 
ticularly if the foot rests upon the toe. If 
the knee is kept bent, the trouble is likely 
in that joint. Next, have the animal slow- 
ly trot from you and then toward you. As 
he trots from you, if the injury is behind he 
will throw his weight more heavily on the 
sound limb. As he trots toward you, if the 
injury is in front he will nod his head when 
the sound limb bears his weight, and toss 
his head up when the weight shifts to the 
injured member. 

A French writer advises, with a view to 
economy, that oats should be soaked a few 
hours in water. He states that experi- 
ments have proved that the ration can beles- 
sened about a third. Horses whose teeth are 
old, very imperfectly masticate their oats, 
and others swallow theirs quickly, thus 
losing the goodness. Soaking the oats for 
three hours, he says, will remedy this in- 
convenience, as the grain swells and softens 
and the horses masticate and digest it bet- 
ter. This writer may be right in some 
cases where the teeth of the animal are 
imperfect, but it is always advisable for 
any animal, and especially a horse, whose 
stomach is so small, to masticate its food. 
In no other way can it bethoroughly mixed 
with the saliva, which is a positive neces- 
sity for perfect digestion. Soaked oats will 
not require so much mastication as when 
dry, nor will they induce the flow of saliva 
to the same extent, consequently they go 
into the stomach half masticated, with but 
little saliva, and we have colics and similar 
diseases of the digestive organs. The best 
way to test this question is to experiment 
with yourself. Take a dry cracker, chew 
it slowly and thoroughly, and see how 
quickly the flow of saliva takes away its 
dryness and sweetens its taste. It is then 
in perfect condition for digestion, and 
therefore for nourishing the system. Now 
soak a cracker in water_and chew it. 
What is the difference? It is tastziess; 
chewing it does not cause the free flow of 
saliva noted with the dry cracker, and it 

ees into your stomach in bad shape for 
Sieestion. If dyspeptics, either human be- 
ings or animals, are compelled to eat 
their food dry, especially when it is of a 
starchy nature, only drinking after through 
eating, they will soon get over their troub- 











les. \ For horses dis to flatulent colic 
everything should be fed dry to compel 
them to masticate their food t oroughly. 
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THE RvuRAL NEW-YORKER.{s a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the more important questions appertain- 
ing to the cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. 
aimstoinstructevery member of the household. 
1 000 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

’ year. Trial subscription of jive weeks 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. New Yore Crvv 
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Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 
to order with name, or name and address and num- 
bers. It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H. 





Great Closing Out Sale 


OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK 
At Riverside Stock Farm, 


including Jersey Cattle, Poland-China Swine, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. Comeand make 
selections or write at once for prices. Address 
L. ARNOLD BSTATR. Plainwell. Mich. 


~ SHEEP. 


f all and both sex. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAPT: Mendon. St. Joe Co..Mich 


HROPSHIRB-HALL STOCK a ees lot. 
from imported si . = 
any flock. yearling and two- 
choice rams; ewe and ram 
ambs: nove better L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Micr 


OR SALE.—Young Poland China sows bred to 
Prince U. 8., he by Corwin King. Choice L. B. 
cockerels $1 each. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 


EF M. PIGGOTT, FowLEeR. MicH.—Nice, strong- 
« boned POULAND-CHINA SOWS, bred 10 
Bob Wilkes, to farrow ia April. Prices Low. 


po D-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows 
bredo Wilkes U.S., for Marco and April far- 
tow. Boaraallsold. L F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mict . 


R M. CROSS).Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine St .ckKforsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable p ‘ices. Correspoudénce solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BBRKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIKES. Sheeo Hrtee ered. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mica. 


= a4 LARGE ENGLISH BSRKSHIRES FOR 
SALE. Correspondence solicited. 
D. R, Grand Ledge, Mich 


LAND-CHINAS.—Choice sows already bred. 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarésburg, Mich. 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 
. because it cuts from four 

————sides at once get-————- 


THE KEYSTONE 
emDEHORN E Roe 


) POLAND CHINAS—Choice pigs of both sexes. 
For dress 


description and prices 
M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
ICTORIA SWINE.—One yearling boar, al: 


, alsoa 
few spring boars. Gilts ail sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G, ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. For’ saic: 


EUGENE E. HOWE, Howell, Mich 














Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


aeRO 
pared 
exclusive- 
y J.E 
mbau!t 
ex-Veteri- 






~ 


-~ antl. 6 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


t t Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of fi Sin: monte for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat. " ico” 


that one tablespoonful of 
WE GUARANTEE caustic BAtSAM i 
ted to give satisfaction. - 
testimonials, ete. Address i 


any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever o 
elegans ate ale 
directions for its = Send for descriptive 

THE LAWRENCE-W{LLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 








Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. forsh bon see 
H. D. HALL, Mich. 





Poland China Pigs $52%-92¢,4ugust tarrow, at 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAuD-CHINA SOWS sired by U. S. Wilkes 
and bred to Wooa’s Model. First piize yearliug 
boar at State Fair. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, SEE4T B4kRaGarns in 
high quality and best oe gaan beare and sows of 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, 2's3,0%, Sep. 


tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt Morris, Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gicrthorn canto Boe: 


Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Pot spring ane 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, S#e3= 
Wilts for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,H 
F Poultry, Sporting Doss. Send 


stamps for catalogs. eben he 
N.P. BOYER & ., Coatesviile, Pa. 


Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas, 


A choice lot of spring pigs for sje at prices that 

are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C. R. Cor- 

respondence and insvectien invited. : 
E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


CORWIN KING, Miehigeyaned ie ho ea in 


.S. C.K.,siredten sows oe ee in the great- 


our wants to 
. Waterford, Mich 



































CATTLE. 
A THOROUGHBRED JERSEY BULL FOR SALE 
CHEAP, three years old, eligible to register. 
H. C. GILSON, BURR Oak. MICH. 
FOR § A LE Heavy haired Galloway 
® Bull, 18 months old and 


registered. E. H. GOODRICH, Fostoria, Mich. 


Jas LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


F. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
+ ers of tered RED POLLED CATTLE, 

O ney and Sultan heads the herd. 

J M.CHASB, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
« Bed Polied cattle and Poland-China swine, 

Choice young stock forsale. Prices right. 


Pure Heavy-haired Calloways. 
A MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 


of registered Shorthorn catt'e of extra milking 
families. Stock forsale. No bulls except calves. 


20 HEAD Polled Durham | Cattle. 
MONEY IN GOOD CATTLE 


A.B. &C.1. Bumsasem Mason,t0) 
Drone in Scrubs, 
Good Merinos will soon be wanted. 


TWO GOOD BULL CALVES, 


old enough for.service, at right prices. 
































Visit or write SPRINGBROOK for what you need. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills. Mich. 










F he want a fine Poland- 

China pig or large M. B. 
turkeys or B. P. R. chicks 
come and see us or write 
either WILLARD PERRY 
or M. H. BURTON, Hast- 
ings, Mich. 










GIVEN AWAY. Same 
when you can 
show for 











. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
n Central herd of IMPROVED 
I now have a fine stock 


ung on hand, 
Come and inspect herd 
if convenient; if not write 
your wants. z 


Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 
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THE COW ON THE FARM. 


One of the chief resources for obtaining 
money in small sums to meet the necessary 
expenses of the household, is to have a few 
good cows. These cows should be good 
cows for butter and milk, for it doesn’t pay 
to keep a poor cow, let her look ever so 
nice. It costs very little more to keep a 


good cow than it does to keep a poor one. 3 
‘Cows should be kept in a dry, warm sta- 
ble, so warm that water won’t freeze in cold 
weather. When I say keptin the stable, I 
don’t mean for them to be kept in during 
the night and then turned out all through 
the day to shiver around a fence corner or 
straw stack, where the one ‘‘boss’”’ cow will 
o¢cupy the best place to be found, and 
dive the others all away, but I mean for 
them to be kept in during the daytime if 
the weather is cold, and if necessary, rt 
water tothem. I never knew till I tri 
this plan, whata big difference it made in 
the. amount of milk received. It takes 
very little cold to tell on a cow’s milk. 

Even if your stable is cold ~ can notice 
the shrinkage of milk. This is why the 
stable should be very warm, but well ven- 

tilated, so the cow does not know how cold 
it is outside. By having the stable so 
warm that nothing will freeze in it, an 
even temperature will be maintained and 
the flow of milk will be more nearly even. 

en agafn, itis a satisfaction to go into 
this warm stable and notice how comfort- 
able the cows appear, lying in their stalls 
unconscious of the howling cold weather 
outside, 

I often hear farmers say that “it doesn’t 

ay to keep cows when butter is so cheap.” 

Posed to say so too, but everything that a 
farmer has to sell is cheap now, and I can’t 
see that butter at a shilling is any cheaper 
than a good many other things that the 
farmer has tosell. Then again, you must 
remember that everything a farmer has to 
buy is cheaper than it used to be. 

’ T have only one cow now whereI used to 
keep five or six. Even though butter is 
cheap I find that the income is very much 
cutoff, and when it comes to pay or gro- 
ceries and other things purchased at the 
store, it makes a large hole in the sum de- 

rived from the other proceeds of the farm. 

I was led to believe that it did not pay to 
keep cows, and by putting the efforts re- 
quired in keeping the cows into some gen- 
eral crop for sale, that more would be 
gained and at the same time lessen the 
drudge work. While the drudge work is 
lessened, it is done at the expense of draw- 
ing from the other sources, and I often find 
myself short. 

Vhile I do not believe it policy for the 
farmer with 40 or 8Q acres of good farm land 
that is capable of being all farmed, to raise 
calves up to two or three years old for feed- 
ing purposes, I do believe it the proper 
thing to have from three to six cows. These 
cows can be kept and the expense hardly 
noticed if a partly soiling system were 
adopted. And if you need anything in the 
shape of stock to feed in the winter to use 
up your surplus fodder, it would be best to 
buy a few good feeders. I am now writing 
of the farmer not having over 80 acres of 
land, and not of larger farmers with lots of 
pasture. 

You ‘must remember that butter is not 
the only article for sale from a small 
yi but lots of milk is furnished for 
feeding young pigs. You see pigs come 
right in line here. Then there are the 
calves to veal. These do not pay very well 
when the amount of milk they consume is 
taken into consideration, but it is some- 
thing, and every little yore f these times. I 
used to figure that a calf when six weeks 
old had consumed seven or eight dollars’ 
worth of milk, if it could be sold at ordi- 
nary prices, so I thought that it was not a 
very paying business to sell veal calves for 
from four to five dollars, but we must not 
forget that the milk if not fed would, in 
nearly all cases, be thrown away, so we 
must conclude that there is this much 
saved if fed. 

I spoke above of mv having only one cow. 
I did not tell you that we raised 50 young 
pigs. Now, one cow and 50 pigs do not 
‘balance very well, neither do fifty cows and 
one pig. But six good cows will put the 
kinks in the tails of 50 young pigs in pretty 
good shape if the milk is fed in con- 
nection with other slops from the 
house, and some ground . feed put in, 
which can all be raised on the farm. I 
intend to work gradually into a small 
dairy by getting the best cows for the pur- 
pose that I handily can. 

For some years past I have raised sweet 
corn for the cow, and I find it one of the 
very best things to feed that can be given 
to a cow. I feed nothing but swéet corn 
from the middle of August ’till spring, and 
the cow keeps up a good flow of milk and 
never “gets off her feed.” I have tried four 
or five different cows with this kind of 
feed, and it has worked the same in all 
cases. I give all they can eat three times a 
pe Erg with allthe corn on. They never 
refuse eating it, and if clover hay is substi- 
tuted for a few days the difference will 
soon be noticed by a decreased flow of 
milk and the cow will act us if something 
were wrong about the bill of fare. 

“I plant Stowell’s Evergreen, and when 
first frost comes cut it and tie it into 
bundles of the right size for a feed and 
shock it up and tie it well and let it stand 
in the shock; for if drawn and stacked or 
stored in very large piles it will heat and 
spoil. After it is “cured out” in the shock 
it can be drawn close to where you wish to 
feed, -and shocked in long shocks and 
there will be no ree gis spoiling. 

T do not think that [speak in too strong 


terms of the value of sweet corn. Such a 
large quantity can be wn on a small 

iece of ground. It can be planted in rows 
bg feet apart and two feet apart in the 
row,.and as soon as it gets large enough to 
cut and feed, every other hill can be cut 
and fed, leaving the rows 3}¢x4 feet apart, 
which, when mature, will make an enor- 
‘mous amount of feed. This corn can be 
fed through all the dry season of short 
pasture and the cows will always keep up 
the flow of good milk until you want to dry 


hem up. 
. Case Co. I. N. COWDREY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
DO COWS PAY AND DO CREAMERIES 
PAY? 

Considerable interest has been created in 
this section of the country as to whether 
creameries pay or not. In 1895I had some 
experience in the Middleville Cold Spring 
Creamery, and will give you a short report. 


I had four good cows and one that had 
lost one-quarter of bag and gave about 
one-third as much milk as each of the 
other cows averaged. This one was un- 
profitable and was sold for beef during the 


year. Following are the returns: 
INCOME. 
Milk. 


LN Te uidowdisec en Ceeeees co ue ce. Sa ene 
Average test... tddnh ccaee 
Butter. ........ 





Average price......... 








Total proceeds. .........ceeeeeee $242.91 
Sold véal calves, 4, for...... os 24.50 
Returned milk at 10c per 100 lbs.. 21.67 
Total net proceeds ........ $289.08 
EXPENSES. 
Making at4c per lb. _—_.... sae 
Butter for home use, 106 lbs.... 
Total expense............ $ 68.78 
Total proceeds. ...... $220.30 


Allowing the cow I sold to make the 
butter we used, and deducting the making 
and butter used from the total net pro- 
ceeds, I had $220.30 for the remaining four 
cows, or $55.06 average per head. I drew 
my own milk. 

e consider this as far superior toraising 
grain at the present prices. And better 
still than making at home, if you count a 
woman’s work anything. The skim milk 
was not sold, but I estimated it at 10c. per 
100 lbs., and consider that a very low esti- 
mate, for it is an excellent feed for pigs and 
calves. 

By the way, I have access to one of the 
best creameries in the State, for the Mid- 
dleville creamery ranks second to none. 
The third creamery has been started in the 
county, and bids fair to make a success. 

Barry Co. PRACTICAL FARMER. 

[There is no doubt that a well conducted 
creamery is a paying investment, as there 
is ample evidence to prove. ‘he creamery 
conducted by the Ypsilanti Dairy Associa- 
tion: is a co-operative one, and has, since 
its first year, always paid {ts patrons well 
for their milk. Mr. Fletcher, the superin- 
tendent, in a recent note to the FARMER, 
says: 

“In the last four months we have handled 
5,011,464 Ibs. of milk, with an average test 
of 3.93, and an average price paid the dairy- 
men, of 67 4-10c. per hundred pounds milk; 
this is about 14c.per hundred less than they 
received the year before.” The patrons 
also receive back the skimmed milk, which, 
at present prices for pork, would be worth 
from 14 to 15 cents per hundred pounds. 
We doubt if there is anything else on the 
farm at present paying better than good 
cows.—EbD. Fanuen.) 





=o 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
BUTTER POINTS.—No. 7. 


Do not use hard water to wash butter. It 
is more or less impregnated with lime 
which induces a deterioration of the butter 
fats.. Do not use water from avery shallow 
well, as there is a liability of surface water 
which bears with it impurities and germs of 
decay. Zi 


The test given for salt should be employ- 
ed occasionally, as some of the brands now 
on the market contain gypsum or sulphate 
of lime. Unless the salt is pulverized very 
fine, and perfectly distributed throughout 
the butter, the effect of this adulteration is 
sometimes apparent. 

_ Years ago when there was not the care 
taken in the manufacture of salt that there 
is now, minute white spots were often found 
in butter. Modern investigation and ex- 
periment pronounce these spots to be the 
result of the action of sulphate of lime on 
the butter fats. To prepare butter for pack- 
ing, purée soft water, and pure salt are prime 
requisites, : 

hile awaiting the final working, set the 
bowl in a place excluded from the light, or 
closely cover. the top. Light has a bleach- 
ing effect on the color of butter. Formerly 
when butter was made into rolls, and left 
long oe to the light, the surface show- 
ed a lighter color than the inside. 

There is little call for roll butter now. 
The demand is for that which has been ex- 
cluded as much as possible from the action 
of light and air, and stored where there is 
little opportunity for the absorption of sur- 
rounding odors. To take advantage of this 
susceptibility to surroundings it has been 
suggested that the atmosphere of the dairy 
room be made redolent with the perfume of 
flowers. As a people we have not yet be- 
come so esthetic as to demand violet, helio- 
trope, or tuberose butter, but we can and 
re keep it intact from stable or kitchen 


ors. a 
To emphasize this, a recent experience.is 
related. Last Saturday a friend asked me 





to purchase for her a jar of butter at one ei 
our town stores. I asked the proprietor if 


he had any nice butter. “Yes.” he said. 
“Some has just been brought in.” 

He brought forward a half-gallon jar. It 
appeared to be nicely packet and was of an 
even yellow color. Iwas in haste, and 
with only the eye test, bought the butter. 
On mene it later it was found to be so im+ 
pregnated with smoke as to be utterly unfit 
to eat, and to-day I must return it. When 
will wdmen cease to place such villainous 
compounds upon the market, and get the 
same price as is paid for nice butter? Sure- 
ly, there is a screw loose somewhere. 

As has previously been stated, butter 
should pass ‘directly from the producer to 
the consumer. It is at its best within a 
week after it leaves the churn. It may be 
kept sweet and good for months, but the 
delicate aroma, the nutty flavor is not long 
retained. 

Direct downward pressure does not in- 
jure the grain or texture of butter, but 
drawing the ladle across the surface does. 
Pressing gives a fine grain and dry texture; 
a repeated drawing of the ladle across it 
breaks the grain and makes ‘butter waxy. 

The following method of keeping packed 
butter is given as the result ofa series of 
experiments, and is believed to be the best 
practicable on the farm. 

Get the butter in good condition as soon 
as a fe: after churning, and pack solidly 
in half-gallon.jars. When pr are pur- 
chased, have number as weil as weight 
marked ae each so that a record of the 
number of pounds each package contains 
can readily he kept. 

Pack the jars even full, tie over each a 
thick cloth and put them in large jars, such 
as are sold for pickling meat. Keep them 
covered at least two inches in depth with 
brine. The first cost of these jars is con- 
siderable, but they are easily kept sweet 
and with good care will last almost a life 
time. To cleanse them use a hotlime water 
bath or one of strong soda water. 

Make the brine as strong as — 
using all the salt the water will hold in solu- 
tion. To each gallon add a heaping tea- 
spoonful of pulverized saltpetre, and a tea- 
cupful of granulated sugar. Scald, skim 
ped a and when perfectly cold, strain 
through a thick wet cloth into the crock. 
Several differént formulas for brine have 
from time to time been tried, and the one 
given is now used with perfect satisfaction. 
Tie a thick cloth over the crock, and over 
this place a cover of wood to exclude the 


ngnt. 
oO not set the crock on the céllar bottom 
whether it be of earth or cement, but upon 
a raised platform with slats underneath 
the crock to give a free circulation of air. 
The outside of the jars should often be 
rubbed vigorously with a dry cloth to re- 
move every vestige of mold, which is so 
likely to form in the damp atmosphere of a 
cellar. Be especially careful to keep the 
bottom of the jar clean and free from mold 
germs. ; 

, There is usually a time in August and 
September before the early fall rains start 
the pastures that there is a brisk local de- 
mand. Butter packed in the manner 
recommended meets with a ready sale ani 
commands a better price than earlier in 
the season. 

A few hints and suggestions close these 
papers on “Butter Points.” Carrot juice 





should not be used to color butter unless 
for immediate use. An element is thus 
introduced which is prejudicial to its keep- 
ing quality. The standard coloring com- 
pounds are especially prepared, cost little 
money, and are always available. 

Prof. Robertson, of Guelph, Ontario, is 
authority for the statement that salt to the 
amount of a A rege: of a pound a da 
should be added tothe ration of a milc 
cow. Hesays that other conditions being 

ual, a cow fed this amount of salt daily 
will yield fourteen to seventeen per cent 
more and richer milk, than if deprived of 
salt; that in hot weather milk will keep 
sweet several hours longer if salt is a part 
of the daily ration. 

An experienced dairyman says that good 
milk always foams—that the foam may be 
considered an index of the milk-—that it 
indicates the power of the milk to hold the 
butter globules in suspension. 

The idea of imparting to butter the odor 
of flowers is not as fanciful as may appear; 
its feasibility can be verified. Spread new- 
ly churned unsalted butter over the inside 
of two plates; cover over with freshly 
gathered rose leaves, sweet-scented violets 
or tuberoses; in twenty-four hours the 
butter will become impregnated with the 
perfume of the flowers. 

Making butter is now recognized as a fine 
art, which will be more and more perfected 
in the future. New principles will be dis- 
covered by the chemist, new methods 
evolved by the scientist. It now demands 
knowledge.and skill unknown in former 
days. In the world’s onward march, the 
luscious golden butter of the future will re- 
quire as skillful a hand as the painting of 
a picture or the writing of a poem. 

LakE Co., Ohio. SARAH E. WILCOX. 


—— 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
IS SWEET CORN INJURIOUS TO 
COWS? 


I raised some the same way as S. J. D. 
did. Mine did not get ripe, but was good 
boiling corn. I cut just before the frost, 
and I have been feeding it ever since. 

I run it, corn and all, through the cutter. 
Am feeding to milch cows and fatting 
cattle and horses, and all are doing well. 

1 don’t think any harm can come from it, 
but when this is fed out and gone I think 
cows will require more grain to replace the 





sweet corn. If corn was matured on the 
stalk I should husk it. 
Jackson Co. E. L. MOORE. 


Ir buyers would take a little trouble to 
roperly care for the cheese they purchase, 
t would keep better, there would be little 

loss, and housekeepers would be encour- 
aged to use more. Nearly all kinds of 
cheese while awaiting use in the household 
should be -kept in a special vessel from 
which the air is excluded. A stone jar 
with a tight-fitting cover is a suitable 
receptacle. This should be placed in a 
storeroom or dry cellar, where the tem- 
perature is constant at 50 to 60 degrees F. 
The air must not be so free from rooisture 
as to dry out and harden the cheese, nor 
so damp as to promote the growth of mould. 
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he Salt 


that's All Salt 
ALWAYS WINS. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
St. Clair, Mich. 
DEAR Srrs: 


100 points. 





MERIDALE FARMS, 


You will be gratified to know that we took the first prize for 
butter in a field of twenty competitors at the Live Stock Show held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last week, November 23-28. Our butter scored 
It will doubtless add to your pleasure when we tell you that 
it was salted with Diamond Crystal Salt. J 
to say that your salt has given us entire satisfaction in every respect. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


MEREDITH, Del. Co., N. Y. 
December 2, 1896. 


We are glad of the opportunity 


AYER &. McKINNEY. 








of all who continue its use. 






Such a record manifestly speaks for itself, and Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt has many such records to its credit. It 
wins the confidence of those who try it, wins the praise 


Diamond Crystal Salt has 


been analyzed by the leading scientists, tested by. the 
leading experts, competed at the leading conventions 
with all other salts, and stands to-day first and foremost 
in the opinion of all who know its merits. 
you a book of practical information about 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


Let us: send 














DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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range Department. 


Our Morro:—‘‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 





for your heartiest co-operation: in making 
this department a grand success. We 
want you to feel free to express your views 
on Grange topics, and especially to let us 
know of the experiments, trials, suc- 
,and failures of Subordinate Granges. 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Mics. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jénnie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 

Hesperia. 2 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

H. D. Platt, Ypsiianti, Chairman; W. E. Wright, 
Coldwater; A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine. Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St.,Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin. Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 
J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 
J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 











Very briefly we shall make 
our bow to the many readers 
of the MicniGAN FARMER. The Grange 
Visitor, for twenty-two years the official 
organ of the Michigan State Grange. has 
been discontinued, and its place is to be 
filled, and its work done, by this depart- 
ment of the MichiGAN FARMER. We have 
been asked to inaugurate this new depart- 
ment, and we wish to take time to say just 
a word personally. We believe in’ the 
Grange and its principles. We_ believe 
that the farmers of our State need the 
Grange with its fraternity, its training, its 
co-operation, its concentration of effort, 
its high purposes and noble aims for the 
betterment of the farmer and his family. 
We believe, too, in the farmer, in his busi- 
ness, in his future, and are intensely inter- 
ested in all of the many problems that 
confront him. Believing these things, we 
have heart in our work. And we shall ask 
that whatever mistakes we may make be 
charged to poor judgment and not to our 
motives. 


Greeting. 


* * 
* 


As its name implies, 
this department is to be 
devoted to the interests 
of the Grange of Michigan. We shall 
therefore endeavor to present those facts 
and ideas which shall make for the build- 
ing up and increase of the Order in this 
State. We shall discuss those questions 
which concern the machinery of the 
Grange, Subordinate, Pomona, State and 
National. Questions that involve an increase 
in our membership, an enlargement of our 
work, the organization of new Granges, all 
these are fit topics for our best thought. 
But our conception of the Grange is that it 
does not exist for itself or for its own glory, 
but for the good it may do. We must have 
organization, machinery, and must expend 
thought and energy in perfecting this ma- 
chinery. But in doing this class of work 
we must not forget our purposes. There- 
fore, we shall wish to lay especial stress in 
this department upon those questions and 
topics about which the Grange most con- 
cerns itself. As the Grange is broad in its 
sympathies, these topics will cover a wide 
field, including educational, legislative, 
economic, and social. The scope of the 
department ought to incite the interest of 
all farmers, whether members of the Order 
or not. 


The Aim of the 
Department. 


*% * 


« 
Doubtless these words will meet 
the eyes of many Patrons who 
to Patrons: 46 already subscribers to the 
FARMER. To you we extend the fraternal 
hand and say that we are still with you. 


A Word 


Our beloved Visitor has gone the way of all: 


things. We bid it farewell with much of 
real sorrow. It was “our friend, faithful 
and just to us.” But the Grange still lives, 


and we still have, in this department, a’ 


means of expressing our views, and of re- 
ceiving encouragement and inspiration from 
pach other, We went to ask you, Patrons, 





Let us hear from you freely. We shall 
do our best to. make the department in- 
valuable to every loyal Patron; but we 
can notdo our best unless we have the ac- 
tive support of every loyal Patron. Write 
us your opinions and experiences along 
Grange lines, and then see that every Pa- 
tron’s family has the MICHIGAN FARMER 


regularly. = 
* 


sale, For the benefit of those 
ADefinition. 154 members of the Grange, 
as well as some who are members, we would 
say that in the nomenclature of the Grange 
there is no such word as “Granger.” The 
official name of the Grange is “Patrons of 
Husbandry,” and the name applied to an 
individual member of the Order, is that of 
“Patron.” Our habit is to use this word in 
place of the less euphonious and less pleas- 
ant word “Granger.” So know us hence- 
forth as “‘Patrons.” 
% * * 
Many, perhaps a majority, 
of the present readers of the 
not Patrons. 1, ewer are not members of 
the Grange. We beg a moment of the time 
of such ones. While this department is of, 
for, and by*the Grange, we want you to 
understand fully that that fact does not 
make it unreadable to you. The Grange 
stands for the best things the farmer is to- 
day striving for. Hence our discussions, 
purposes, hopes, fears, plans, labors, are all 
of interest to you. You may find some 
things occasionally,concerning more partic- 
ularly the machinery of the Order that you 
do not ecare for. But our aim shall be to 
make this department as interesting and 
valuable to you as is any partofthis paper. 
We want you to know about the Grange, 
what it is trying to do and how it is trying 
to doit. We want you to become interest- 
ed in our work, and to become fully in 
sympathy, if not in active co-operation, 
with our endeavor to improve the condition 
of the farmers of our State. 
% *% 
is 
One of our ambitions in 
connection with this depart- 
ment is to make a special feature of Grange 
news. We want frequent brief notes from 
every Grange in Michigan. Nothing we 
can do will make our department more 
readable to Patrons and farmers generally. 
Nothing will do more to help individual 
Granges than to see what others are doing. 
Therefore. we hope that each Grange will 
make it someone’s duty to see that some- 
thing is sent to the FARMER at least once a 
month. We want crisp items about what 
you are doing, and especially what your 
members think. 
x ~ x 
At this meeting sever- 
State Teachers’ 4) papers and discussions 
Association. = vere intimately related 
to the subject of rural schools, especially 
that of nature study in district schools. 
Pres. Angell said that the most important 
problem in education to-day is that of the 
rural school. It must be made better. The 
country boy must haveas good opportunities 
as the city boy has. Prof. Hinsdale said 
that the great centers of wealth, the cities, 
must pay not only for the education of their 
own children, but must contribute also to 
the education of the children of the farming 
communities, where less wealth exists. He 
also said that there is at work a committee 
of the National Educational Association 
upon the subject of the rural schools. This 
committee expect to make a comprehensive 


and practical report next July. 
% * 


To Farmers 


Grange News. 


: ree The following quotation 

Some Fruits — from an eastern exchange 
of the Saloon. shows what is being done 
in Massachusetts along the lines of the Red- 
fern liquor commission bill which we have 
been championing for the past two years. 
We commend it to the careful reading of 
every lover of hiscountry: 

“The Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor, acting under the instructions 
of the legislature, has made an investiga- 
tion of the relation of the liquor traffic to 
pauperism, crime and insanity. The 
method adopted was that of direct inquiry 
of the inmates of the State institutions 
and of all persons passing through the 
courts of the State for a year. 

“The results of the investigation make a 
suggestive and important volume. As to 
the insane, so far as could be ascertained, 
seven out of every ten had intemperate 
pores: and one out of every four was be- 
ieved to have been made insane by his own 
intemperate habits. 

“Of all ti epee of the State i 


titu- 
tions, thyee out of € 





four were addicted 


to the use of liquor, and nearly one-half 
had inte te parents. ‘ 
Of all the arrests for crime during the 
ear, hirds were for. drunkenness. 
aking into ‘account ali kinds of crime, in 
about eight and one-half cases in every 
ten the intemperate habits of the offender 
led to a condition which induced the crime: 
and, excluding minors, ninety-six of every 
one hundred persons convicted of crime 
were addicted to the use of liquor. 
Massachusetts has a local-option law, 
under which the cities and towns vote 
annually upon: the licensing of saloons. 
One branch of the bureau’s investigation 
was directed to ascertaining the relative 
amount of drunkenness in places where 
the saloons were closed and in those where 
they were open. In the no-liceyse cities 
and towns the arrests for drunkenness 
were only about one-fourth, and for 
offences other than drunkenness, Jess than 
halfas many per thousand of the poptia- 
tion as in license cities and towns. In five 
cities which were for a ‘’s of the year 
under license and a part of the year under 
no license, the licensed months showed 
nearly three times as many arrests for 
drunkenness, on the average, as the no- 
license months. 5 

“These statistics, taken as a whole, seem 
not only to establish a close connection 
between the liquor traffic and crime, 
pauperism and insanity, but to show also a 
considerable curtailment of these evils 
when:saloons are closed.” 








FROM THE MASTER. 





A Word from the Master of Michigan 
State Grange. 





MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE, 
MASTER’s OFFICE, 
Fruit Ringe, Dec, 28th, 1896. 
To, the Members of the Grange, and Farmers of 
Michigan, 

GREETING: In accordance with a con- 
tract made between the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Grange and the publishers 
of the MIcHIGAN FARMER, this new depart- 
ment of Grange reading is placed before 


you. Wesincerely hope that all members 
of the Order will fully appreciate the 
advantages to be gained by thus having 
piaced before them weekly, such items of 
Grange news, and discussion of seasonable 
and general questions as are of interest to 
all and in harmony with our line of work. 
By this more frequent exchange and pres- 
entation of thought the best interests of 
the Order should be served as never before. 
This combination makes it possible for 
every Patron’s family to have both Grange 
and general agricultural reading before 
them at a minimum cost. To make this 
department the success we hope for, every 
Subordinate Grange should appoint, at 
once, some active member to report ina 
brief,yet comprehensive form,the important 
features of Grange meetings and discus- 
sions. This is not only a duty on the part of 
the Grange, but the work will be of benefit 
to the person who faithfully performs it. 
Each Grange should also urge the impor- 
tance of having the MIcHIGAN FARMER in 
every family. The members cannot keep 
in touch and sympathy with Grange work 
short of it. 

Of the farmers in general we ask an im- 
partial and careful reading of the Grange 
department, hoping that many may be led 
to see their duties as being along the line of 
organized and concentrated effort to im- 
prove and increase the opportunities and 
advantages of farm people. GEO. B. HORTON. 





——or 


A LOSS TO THE GRANGE. 


. 





American agriculture has lost one of its 
ablest defenders and supporters in the 
death of ex-Congressman Wm. H. Hatch, 
who died recently. 

The deceased achieved a national reputa- 

tion during his 16 years’ service in Congress. 
He was a candidate for Speaker of the 
House against the late Charles F. Crisp, 
and was mentioned as a Presidential possi- 
bility in the recent campaign. He was 
author of the famous Anti-Option bill 
bearing his name and was a warm advo- 
reer of a measure providing for purer 
ood. ‘ 
The Grange especially has cause to deep- 
ly deplore the passing away of this un- 
flinching, always honest statesman, who as 
Chairman of the House Committee of Agri- 
culture, always gave prominence to their 
testimony regarding the condition and 
wants of the farmers of the country. May 
a kind Providence raise up others who will 
prove , honest and energetic in the 
cause of agriculture. 


GRANGE- NEWS. 








Capitol Grange, No. 540, at its last-:meet- 
ing discussed the subject of ‘“‘Impressions 
of the State Grange.”’ Several members 
had attended nearly all the sessions of the 
State Grange, and the following were some 
of the ideas expressed: ‘The committee 
reports were of unusual strength.” ‘The 
Grange has improved wonderfully the past 
few years, especially in the ideas of con- 
centration.”” ‘‘The Grange now not only 
resolves, but acts.” Capitol Grange has 
aireedy. secured two members as a result of 
the public session of the State Grange. 


The first issue of the National Grange 
Quarterly Bulletin for 1897 was sent out 
from the office of the National Lecturer 
Dec. 31. All lecturers of Subordinate and 
Pomona Granges are entitled to a copy free. 
In madiing this issue the 1896 rosters were 

sed. Newly installed lecturers 
j 


rily u 
SGue io atl ud the Soetely 
iin from the past lecturer or secretary 
to Whom ft hos been sent, . 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.. 


Report of Executive Committee Michigan 
State Grange, 1896. 


a. Master and Members of the Michigan State 
range: 

Your Committee realizes the position in 
which we are placed at this time. The 
financial condition of our country having 
become a partisan political issue, wecannot 
further discuss this topic in the Grange. 
We must be extremely careful in the dis- 
cussion of topics on political economy, that 
our work and words do not savor of partisan- 
ship. 

The Worthy Master’s report covers the 
general work of the Order, while astanding 
committee is appointed to report upon al- 
most every conceivable topic, which under 
present condition leaves but little for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to report upon without 
‘encroaching “pe the province of some other 
committee. owever, we are nizant of 
théfact that there is a broad field of labor 
open to the Order. Just what lines of work 
shouldbe pursued in the year to come, the 
Grange in its good judgment must decide 
apes from\among the multitude of topics 
which will be submitted for your considera- 
tion at this session. ees 

INSURANCE. es. 

In compliance with a resolution adoptec 
by this Grange one year ago, asking for a 
strictly Grange mutual fire insurance, your 
committee proceeded to investigate the sub- 
ject, not only the condition and workings of 
mutual companies in our own State, but ip 
other States where companies af this kin 
have been in active operation for years. 
After having carefully considered the sub- 
qeot in allits bearings, we have partially 

ormulated plans. e are led to believe 
that in some localities in this State an in- 
surance company could be formed, which 
would be a good saving to the Patrons and 
be the means of largely increasing the 
membership of theOrder. Wewould there- 
fore recommend that the Executive Com- 
mittee continue this investigation and form- 
ulate a definite plan of insurance,submitting 
the same to the Insurance Commissioner for 
his examination. When approved by him, 
proceed to put it in such a form that in any 
locality where the Grange can secure the 
requisite number of risks to entitle them to 
a charter, they may organize. 

TAXATION. 

How can it be reduced? This is a subject 
in which we are all interested, and should 
be given our careful consideration at this 
session. ‘ 

In our attempts to economize, let us not 
lose sight of the benefits to be derived from 
taxation, nor ask that salaries or appropria- 
tions be reduced below a fair compensation 
for services actually rendered, or the im- 
mediate needs of our public institutions to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Taxation is largely, of a local nature. 
Township, highway and school,all of which 
are under the immediate contro] of local 
ae and are therefore regulated by 
them. 

Retrenchment should begin in our local 
government. Adisposition should be shown 
to see, not how much can_ be expended in 
the public service without being called ex- 
travagant, but how little can be used and 
still not impair the usefulness of any de- 
partment. 

Officials, high and low, are only our trust- 
ed agents, and we believe were realize 
and eg! ena Ew the trust imposed in them. 
They should be required to serve the people 
honestly, as we believe posed Fag 0, and 
should paid a reasonable salary as is 
commensurate with the a of other 
branches of business and the ability of the 
people to pay. There will never be a lack 
of good material to fill all positions of public 
trust for a reasonable compensation. We 
most respectfully ask our incoming legis- 
lature before appointments are made to in- 
vestigate and see if they need one hundred 
employes in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives this winter at the Capitol. 
We believe the number could be materially 
reduced and still perform all the duties re- 
quired. 

We also believe there is a much larger 
force of department clerks employed than 
is necessary, and larger. salaries paid than 
is commensurate with the services ren- 
dered. 

We would therefore recommend a clas- 
sification of the clerks in the different de- 
partments with a fixed salary by act of the 
incoming legislature. 

We most earnestly ask that the greatest 
of care be taken by our legislators that all 
estimates for the support and maintenance 
of our public institutions be most carefully 
scrutinized before appropriations are made. 
and that the amount so appropriated shall 
in no case be larger than the actual needs 
of the institution demands, to make its 
work efficient and not impair its usefulness. 

We further ask that no appropriation 
creating any new public institution be 
made by the incoming legislature, and no 
new buildings added to those that now ex- 
ist unless absolutely necessary to provide 
for our unfortunates. 

Believing that the one-sixth of one mill 
tax set aside for the support of the Univer- 





sity of Michigan is sufficient for its every- 


need, we are opposed to any further ap- 
propriation for said institution. 

We would most respectfully but earnest- 
ly call upon our trusted servants, the offi- 
cers in all positions of public trust, to prac- 
tice economy in your own positions where 
you have the power'to aid us, in township, 
county and State. And with the co-opera- 
tion of the people, yon may help in a meas- 
ure to relieve the people of the burden of 
excessive taxation. 

LEGISLATION. 


ae again we call the rie ings Re 94 
Grange to the. proposed change from 
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which this State Grange has repeatedly ex- 
pressed itself in no uncertain terms as op- 


to. : 

Your committee ~ pee to have this 
matter in charge held a meeting in the city 
of Lansing in June, and among other 
things decided to have printed in the 
Grange a series of articles compiled 
by Bro. Holden, showing the relative cost, 
attendance, time taught and results ob- 
tained, as compared with the district sys- 
tem in this Stateand in counties in Indiana 
bordering on Michigan. Also the efficiency 
of the two systems; and in nearly every in- 
stance we find that our present district 
system is preferable in cost, attendance and 
efficiency to the unit system. 

Great credit is due Bro. Holden for the 
active, thorough and careful investigation 
he has- given the subject, and the un- 
biased manner in which he has caused his 
conclusions to be put before the public, 
that the people might see the justice in the 

ition taken by the Grange on this sub- 
ect. We would therefore recommend 
that the Legislative Committee have this 
matter in charge the coming year, with in- 
structions to act further in opposition to 
this measure should occasion demand. 

- Recognizing the oft-repeated truth thata 
‘public office is a public trust,’ and be- 
lieving the nearer these public trusts can 
be kept to the ple the better will the 
duties involved by those trusts be per- 
formed, therefore we, the Michigan State 
Grange, ask of the incoming legislature the 
enactment of a law nee the elec- 
tion of the members of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture by the direct vote of 
the people. 

Your committee reaffirm our former rec- 
ommendation that the Constitution of the 
United States be so amended that United 
States Senators shall be elected by direct 
vote of the people. 

FREE RURAL MAIL -DELIVERY. 


Your committee beg leave to submit the 
following resolutions and recommend their 
adoption: 

HEREAS, It has been the well-settled 
policy of the government during all the 
years of its’ existence to extend postoffices 
and mail facilities to all parts of our vast 
country. It carries the mail to the daring 
pioneer who penetrates the forest as the 
advance guard of American civilization. 
The mail is carried on horseback, on bicy- 
cles, in carts, in’ wagons, in cars and on 
boats. In many cases it gives to news- 


papers free access to the mails. This is not’ 


one in the interest of the publishers, but 
for the purpose of educating the people, ex- 
tending knowledge and strengthening love 
of country. It also employs an army of 
men to deliver ail mail free to the citizens 
of our cities. This is done in many cases 
where the demand is not imperative. 

All this and more has been done by our 
generous goveriment without computing 
the cost of transporting each letter, book or 
paper to its destination. Now an effort on 
a small scale is being made to test the 
feasibility of free rural mail delivery. 
For almost the first time in the history of 
the postoffice and its work, we are con- 
fronted with the question, will it pay? By 
this is meant, will the increase in rural 
mail furnish revenue sufficient to pay the 
additional expense? 

But why raise this question? Will it ap- 
ply with apy more force than when applied 
to free city delivery. It costs from $600 to 
$800 per thousand population for free city 
delivery, with no perceptible increase in 
receipts. It was never the policy of the 
government to require each branch of the 
service to be sel Te aay on The free 
rural mail delivery will, in the hands of its 
friends, bring largely increased use of the 
mails, which will go far at least toward 
paying any additional cost. 
herefore, we, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Michigan State 
Grange, respectfully submit the following 
resolution and recommend its adoption: 

ResoWwed, That we hail with delight the 
information that a faithful and honest 
effort is to be made in this State to give the 
people free mail delivery to the homes of 
some of our ownrural population. 

We believe this can be made a source 
that will bring much comfort, happiness 
and profit to the dwellers in the rural 
homes; it will give new opportunity to ex- 
tend education, increase knowledge and 
enlarge our love of home and country. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
the postoffice department for the effort 
now being made; and we very respectfully 
ask our senators and representatives in 
Congress to give the experiment their 
sympathy and support. 

At the last session of the State Grange it 
was recommended that the State Board of 
Agriculture establish a ladies’ department, 
arrange for short courses, and change the 
college year at the Agricultural College. 
We are glad to know that said board has 
granted the requests, and by so doing has 
very much increased the advantages of- 
fered by that institution to our farmers and 
their sons and daughters. We trust that 
the people of the State will appreciate 
these efforts in their behalf, and hope that 
they will liberally patronize the institution.4 


CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operationin buying and selling should 
now take a prominent place in the work of 
the Executive Committee. The Worthy 
Master has inaugurated a grand work in 
this direction, and now needs the active 
assistance of one or more members of the 
Executive Committee to further prosecute 
the work, to accomplish all that may be 
desired. We would recommend that the 
work be pushed vigorously the coming 
year. 


THE LECTURE FIELD. 


While the system of depending largely 
u county deputies for the organization 


of new Granges, and the morgane of 
[in 


dormant onés has been: fairly successfu 
the past, we believe the time is now here 


be adopted to aid in the or; tion of 
new Granges and the ee ahting oF the 
Order in the State. 

No great reform is epee re pe and the 
good derived therefrom made enduring and 
permanent without labor—constant, per- 
sistent labor. No great battle is won with- 
out a general. No great good is accom- 
plished without organization. No great 
organization will exist permanently with- 
out.a suitable number of organizers any 
more than a church will be prosperous 
without a pastor. We must have new 
Granges organized, and new members se- 
cured to take the places of those whom we 
lose by death or removal. For this pur- 
pose we would recommend that a more 
vigorous Grange campaign be made this 
year than ever before. 

CONCLUSION. 


We come before the public as a body of 
representative farmers, asking no special 
favors (we do not believe ‘in class-legisla- 
tion), we ask only such legislation as shall 
place our business on an equal footing with 
other professions. 

We meet for the purpose of conferrin 
together upon topics of interest to us, an 
all the laboring classes of the land. 

Our purpose is to educate ourselves in 
the needs of our chosen profession, in a 
moral, social and financial condition, so we 
may be able to ask intelligently and under- 
standingly for such legislation as we need 
and deserve, having full confidence that 
when our needs are fully appreciated and 
understood by those who are in a position 
to aid us, our petitions will be heard and 
acted upon as the merits of the case de- 
mand. 

The Grange has accomplished a grand 
work among the farmens in the past. Our 


will bring results has only begun. With 
good conservative action, asking onl 
justice, keeping entirely clear of, all 
artisan politics in the future as we have 
n the past, having due respect for all other 
orders and associations having for their 
object the upbuilding and educating of the 
masses who labor, we look for a grand era 
of growth and prosperity of the Granges in 
Miigan the coming year. 

With fire insurance within the Grange, 
co-operation in buying and selling conduct- 
ed by the business arm of the Order, and 

ushed to its fullest extent, a capable and 
udicious committee to look after legisla- 
tion, and a few live and thorough persons 
as State organizers, to furnish new re- 
cruits to a worthy cause, your committee 
predict a large accession to our member- 
ship, a progressive, prosperous and satis- 
factory result from the work of the 
Granges in Michigan for the year 1897. 

All of which is most respectfully sub- 
mitted, 

* Watuace E. Wrieut, F. W. REDFERN, 
H. D. Piatt, E. A. HOLDEN, 
Cyrus G. LucE, R. R. Diving, 
PERRY Mayo, G. B. Horton, 
JENNIE BUELL, ex-Officio. 





OUR OBJECTS. 





In some sections of the country and in 
some Granges in all parts of the country 
there seems to be a lack of comprehension 
of what:‘the main objects of the Order really 
are. Whether this lack of knowledge is 
owing to a lack of efficiency on the part of 
those who organized the Granges or wheth- 
er it is owing to the thoughtlessness of the 
members themselves needs no discussion. 
But wherein this difficulty does exist it is 
of the utmost importance that the mistaken 
ideas of the objects of the Grange should at 
once be corrected, for no Grange can long 
exist which is not in sympathy with the 
leading objects of the Order, or which does 
not fully understand what these objects 
are —Our Grange Homes. 





A MORE GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
OF FARMERS NEEDED. 





The following circular is being sent out 
under authority of the State Grange. As 
farmers, and interested in one common 
good, we ask of you a thoughtful reading of 
the following statements and solicitations: 


This is a day and age ot progress. 

Old methods give way to new. 

For the promotion of all good works, in- 
dividual effort is merged into organized, 
concentrated action. 

Organization and unison of effort is 
essential in sustaining such comparative 
standing between interests as their relative 
ee naturally give them. 

he classes of people having similar and 
identical interests, if unorganized, are at 
the mercy of the organized. 

The farming interest is the greatest and 
most important of all,and on account of 
the many complex conditions and demands 
that surround it, and the aggressive move- 


ments of other interests, aided by thorough 


organization, it needs most the benefits that 
can come only from a more united action. 
All farmers seem willing to admit that 
some kind of organization of our class is de- 
sirable and essential if we expect to main- 
tain our rightful position socially, intellec- 
tually and financially, and consequently in- 
fluentially on such legislation and affairs of 
the State and Nation as directly affect us. 
Every farm community needs some per- 
manent place where the farmer, his wife, 
his sons and daughters, can meet at least 
semi-monthly for social and mental im- 
provement, and at the same time have the 
organization of such a nature that it can 
co-operate with other local communities in 
all the lines of work above mentioned. 
farmers, even through organiza- 
tion, cannot answer the demands in a sat- 





should | ment 


is manner for the support, improve- 
sweet protection to tholr elass and its 


future is before us. The good work that 


general interests. The co-operation and 
assistance of all are need Each and 
every farmer has a duty to perform. 


THE GRANGE WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


‘In this connection and for the purposes 
named, your attention is most respectfully, 
Fy earnestly called to the merits of the 
range. 
It has lived, where most other farmers’ 
organizations have died. 

t is fully equipped, from the Subordinate 
to the County, State and National Grange. 
- It has passed over the eagle of experi- 
ment and is now a live reality, doing a good 
work all along the line, yet not so effective 
fy ho you and all your farm neighbors were 

elpers. 

he conservative course the Grange has 
taken gains the respect of all classes, so 
that it is recognized by those high in 
quthority in the State and Nation as the 
real representative of all the farmers’ 
wants and ideas. 


WHY NOT HAVE A GRANGE IN YOUR VICINI- 
TY? 


The members of the organization through- 
out the State who have stood =p faithfully 
for years past doing a good work and gain- 
ing victories from which all farmers have 
received benefits, unite in an urgent solici- 
tation to P hate and your neighbor farmers 
and your families to take such steps as will 
ozanize a Grange in your neighborhood. 

e feel that we can conscientiously urge 
such action. 

We want your influence and your assist- 
ance in maintaining its work and making its 
power felt for greater good. 

It will not interfere with your associa- 
tions in other ways. 

The work of the Grange is distinct from 
that of all other organizations. 

t It pertains to everyday life and wel- 
are. 

It invites and receives the whole family, 
and thus, in a unionof all these as one great 
family, its work and influence can be no 
other than for the best. 

We want every farmer to come in and 
help to make the Grange the most useful 
and helpful educational force in his respec- 
tive township. 


THE COST BUT LITTLE. 


The expense of membership is so small 
that it is easily within the reach of all. 

Its co-operative purchases from time to 
time, of such things as are used on and 
about the farm, will many times over com- 
pensate for alt compulsory expenses. 

Fees for joining are $1.60 for men and 
boys, and $1.10 for women and girls. All 
over 14 years of age are eligible for full 
membership. In the payment of the 
above fee each new member is credited 
with six months’ advanced dues. Regular 
annual dues for all members are $1.20. No 
organization so broad and useful is so 
cheap. 
There should be at least twenty members 
‘to start with, and more would be desirable. 

Will you and others of your family join 
in such a movement, and will you assist in 
securing enough people to complete an or- 
ganization? 

Granges succeed best out in the open 
country where other attractions do not 
absorb the attention of the members. 

Preliminary meetings can be held at a 
— or hall near the desired cen- 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 








Allegan county Pomona Grange will meet 
with the Wayland Rural Grange the third 
Thursday in January, 1897. The program 
follows: Address of Welcome, Mrs. 
Marion Rosebrook,:of; Wayland. Response, 
Mr. Thomas Adams, of Shelbyville. Paper, 
“True Fraternity,” by Henry Stockwell, of 
Otsego. Discussion, *“Township Unit plan,” 
N. W. Houser and others. All fourth de- 
gree members invited. N. J. ALLEN, Lect. 





THE GRANGE IN OTHER STATES. 





Tue Governor of Vermont has appointed 
the Master of the State Grange, C. J. Bell, 
and Alpha Messer, Lecturer of the Nation- 
al Grange, members of the Board of Agri- 
culture of that State. 


Tuer Grange in Maine has a membership 
of 20,000, divided among 233 Granges, with 
a balance of $3,700 in the Treasury. Eight 
new Granges have been organized during 
the past year. 


Tue genéral condition of the Order in 
New Hampshire merits hearty commenda- 
tion. ‘Twenty Subordinate Granges have 
been ‘organized during the year, and one 
has become dormant, making 218 active 
Granges with the membership of about 
18,200, a net gain during the year of 1,400. 
One Pomona Grange has been organized 
during the year, making fifteen in all. Ten 
more Granges in the State will cover all 
the unorganized territory, which indicates 
the work of organization has been carried 
nearly to conclusion. When these have 


been established, the farmers will have 
such an organization in New Hampshire as 
never before existed in an equal area in any 
part of the world. 


Tue report of the committee on educa- 
tien of the Massachusetts State Grange 
called attention to the fact that children in 
the country schools should have as good 
educational facilities as those in the city, 
and that the only trouble in the way has 
been that of finance, consequently the State 
funds should be so used as to secure equal 
educational facilities on equal terms to all 
children in the State. TheState must ap- 
priate money enough to secure in every . 
town teachers who shall be well equipped 
for their work. The State board of educa- 
tion should have ampleauthority to prevent 
incompetent persons from being appointed 
either to teach or to supervise the schools. 
Subordinate Granges should have a com- 
mittee on education to visit t's public 
schools within their jurisdiction, and report 
to the Grange. It would be weli for every 
Grange to have one teachers’ meeting dur- 
ing the year. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHigan 
ARMER. 





Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola Plant, a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ stand- 
ing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, 
testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped upin achair, being unable to lie 
down night or day from Asthma. The Kola 
Plant cured him at once. To make the mat- 
ter sure, these and hundreds of other cures 
are sworn to before a notary public. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderfu 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 
1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail to 
every reader of the MICHIGAN FARMER who 
suffers from any formof Asthma. All they 
ask in return is that whencured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors aboutit. Send 
your name and address ona postal card, and 
they will send you a large case by mail free. 
It costs nothing; you should surely try it. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 


The (itaway Harrow © ssa 


~SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 





m “FEED SAVERS’ 





Our “family” comprises for’%, Ensilage and F. 

od- 
der Cutters, Corn Shredders, Feed Mills, 
Ear Corn Grinders, Root Cutters and Pew. 
ers for operating. Dur pamphlets should be 
read by every “up-to-date” stock-raiser and dairyman 
in- - 8. No. 1. “The Model Round Silo and how to 
build it ;” latest reports from practica) stock-feeders 
on the silo. No. 2 tells about “Corn-Hay,” the new 
fodder product—its_market and feeding value and 
how to mako it. Free with catalogues if you 
name this paper. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


FARM SCALES! 










Guaranteed first-class 
in every respect. Buy 
direct ana save mid- 
dlemen’s profit Write 
for prices and descrip- 
. tion before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCALE WORKS, 
; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


by the absorption _pro- 

CANCERS CURE cess. No knife. No 
caustic. No blood. No 
pain. 

Nota failure in fifteen years. Write DR. HESS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich , for particulars and references 
from those already cured. (Enclose ten cents.) 

(For cancer of the breast, if not broken out, treat- 
ment can be sent.) 


SALESMEN WANTED 


to solicit business men and farmers and establish 





















agencies. Box 686, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER and. 
THE DETROIT Semi-weekly JOURNAL 
BOTH ONE YEAR 





bargain at the price. 





started at once. Address all orders to 


The JouRNAL is issued on Tuesday and Friday of each week and is almost as good as a 
daily paper. It isa clean, reliable, bright and up-to-date newspaper in every way and a 


Present subscribers can have their subscriptions dated one year ahead-and the JOURNAL 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Miscellaneous. | 





WHEN MARY WAS A LASSIE. 





The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The birch with golden yellow, 

And high above the orchard walls 
Hang apples rich and mellow; 

And that’s the _— through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 

The way I took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


You'd hardly think that patient face, 
hat looks so thin and faded, 
Was once the very sweetest one 
That bonnet ever shaded; 
But when I went through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Those eyes were bright, those cheeks were fair, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


But many a tender sorrow since, 
And many a patient care, 

Have made those furrows on the face 
That used to be so fair. 

Four times to yonder churchyard, 
Through the lane so still and grassy, 

We've borne and laid away our dead,— 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you see I’ve grown to love 
The wrinkles more than rosies; 
Earth's winter flowers are sweeter far 
Than all spring’s dewy posies; 
They'll carry us through yonder lane 
That locks so still and grassy— 
Adown the lane I used to go 
When Mary was a lassie. 
—Anonymous. 


THE MATE OF THE 
HINDU. 





BY CAPTAIN RALPH DAVIS. 





(Continued.) 


Neither of us turned in that night, and 
both of us were on deck at daylight. At 
sunrise a man was sent aloft with a glass, 
but heswept the sea in vain for sight of 
sail. The fellow could not hide the exult- 
ant look in his eyes as he came down and 
reported, and we felt that the hour of peril 
was close at hand. The demeanor of the 
men as they washed down the decks was de- 
fiant, and had the convict gangs come up as 
usual the outbreak would have occurred 
with the advent of the first. The captain 
ordered that they remain below until after 
the doctor’s morning inspection. In view 
of the supposed pestilence this order did not 
seem to excite any great surprise. 

When the passengers gathered for break- 
fast, all were surprised to observe that the 
cabin had been putin a state of defense. I 
may add that Dr. Haxton and those who 
sided with him were also cynical and in- 
clined to joke aboutit. As the iron shut- 
ters were fitted inside, no one forward could 
know about them. We didn’t want them 
to know, and | kept watch of the twosingle 
women as they went on deck after break- 
fast. I privately told Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams and Mary to remain below, and the 
other women somehow got warning and 
gave up their usual morning promenade, 
though the weather was beautifully fine. — 

As Dr. Haxton went forward to pay his 
morning call Roberts accompanied him. 
There were three children on the poopdeck, 
and I sent them below just as Haskell came 
aft, bringing his musket with him and work- 
ing away at the lock as if it was in need of 
repairs. He gave me a look which signified 
that the time had come. Forward, there 
were the sailors of the morning watch, the 
guard-relief, the doctor and Roberts. Aft, 
we had the captain, second mate, Haskell, 
all other passengers and myself. 

As Dr. Haxton descended to the cages 
Captain Clark ordered the two single wom- 
en below, speaking so gruffly that they 
obeyed at once. Then he turned to Saun- 
ders and Smith, who were smoking and 
lounging, and said: q 

“Gentlemen, please step below for a min- 
ute, and don’t stop to ask questions. Go 
now—at once!” 

Something in his tones warned them of 

eril at hand, and they were out of sight 
ote you could count20. Ten seconds later 
a sound came aft which I can only compare 
to the confusion in a menagerie when the 
animals become excited. It was the con- 
victs making their rush from cage No. 1 as 
the doctor opened the door to pass in. Most 
of the sailors rushed forward to the hatch, 
the guards called out and aimed their mus- 
kets, and then men in convict uniform 
began to appear on deck. We saw Roberts 
knocked down, heard cheers from the other 
cages, and then’ we made a Gash for the 
eabin just as sailors and convicts were 
preparing to rush aft. The mutiny was on. 

hen sailors and convicts saw us disap- 
pear in the cabin, they realized that we 
were prepared for the revolt and could not be 
surprised and overpowered at a dash. They 
tuerefore returned forward to assist the 
rest of the prisoners on deck and consult on 
what was best to be done. On our side we 
barred the cabin doors, put the iron shut- 
ters over the skylight and informed the 
puzzled men and frightened women just 
what had occurred and what we proposed 
to do. ‘ 

There were only seven men of us in the 
cabin—the captain, both mates, Haskell, 
Williams, Saunders and Smith. Mr. Wil- 
liams was an old man. and counted for 
nothing. Both cooks, the steward and the 
bo’sun joined with the mutineers. Not a 
single man among the sailors came aft to 
east his lot with us, though we had looked 
upon some of them as steady, honest fel- 


lows. 


You may think there was great excite- 


mong the women and children when 
they came to know the worst, but I can tell 


ou that they were very quiet over it. 

elpless people are always that way in the 
face of great peril. They were white faced 
and trembling, but there was no wailing 
and wringing of hands. The cabin lamps 
were lighted, and the women and children 
sat about on the chairs and lockers, while 
the men made final preparations for defense 
and spoke in hushed voices. 

The exception was in the case of the two 
single women. ‘hey had certainly been 
very foolish to strike up a romantic attach- 
ment with such villains, but it was plain 
that they had never contemplated a mutiny 
and the horrors that might follow. When 
they realized what had occurred and wit- 
nessed our grim preparations for defense, 
they became conscience stricken and hyster- 
ical. Miss Foster admitted that her sym- 
pathies had been worked on until she had 
come to regard Ben Johnson as a martyr 
and had filched the bottle of croton oil 
from the dispensary at his request. She 
did not know the use he meant to make of 
it, however. Miss White confessed that 
she thought the doctor had been unjustly 
treated, and she had encouraged him to 
stand on his dignity, and at the same time 
had falien in love with the villain York 
and become carried away with his tales of 
romance. Now that revolt and mutiny had 
come they realized the evil they had done 
and the position of all of us. 

The mutineers gave us about halfau hour 
in which to-prepare for them. Durtng this 
interval they got their breakfasts, passed 
about bottles of rum, which must have 
been smuggled aboard at the Cape, and 
sailors and convicts fraternized in a way to 
prove that they were not strangers to each 
other. Roberts we could plainly see from 
the portholes in front of thecabin. He had 
been knocked down and bound hand and 
foot, and his protests and entreaties were 
laughed to scorn. The half hour was nearly 
up before the doctor was hoisted into view 
from below. As he was the direct cause of 
the mutiny and had been overly kind to the 
convicts, he might have looked for decent 
treatment at least. To our surprise bis 
hands were bound behind his back, most of 
his clothing torn off, and the blood on his 
face and neck proved that he had been 
brutally used. 

The first move aft was made by York and 
Ben Johnson, one representing the sailors 
and guards and the other the convicts. 
They could not have known how well pre- 
pared we were in the cabin, but York dis- 
played a flag of truce as the pair broke 
away from the crowd around the fo’mast. 
When they had come up to within ten feet 
of the cabin entrance, they halted, and the 
sailor hailed us with: 

“Hello, in the cabin! Captain Clark, I 
have a few words to say to you!”’ 

“You infernal pair of scoundrels! But 
I’m a mind to shoot you down in your 
tracks!” shouted the captain in reply. 

“Go easy, captain!’’ called York, while 
Ben Johnson laughed his contempt for the 
threat. **You know what happened for’ard, 
of course. We are in possession of the bark. 
As we are not a crowd of lambs,we thought 
you might prefer to take the boats and go 
voyaging on your own account.” 

“That is, the most of you,’ added the 
convict leader. “I’ve got an old score to 
settle with Tompkins and Mary Williams, 
and they needn’t pack up to go along.” 

“Yes, I know you have got possession of 
the craft,” said Captain Clark as he choked 
back his anger, “but if there is any taking 
to the boats, you’ll be the one to go! If at 
the end of 15 minutes the convicts are not 
under lock and key and the sailors down on 
their knees and praying for my forgiveness, 
we’ll open fire on you and sweep the decks 
of every living man.” 

“That's big talk, captain,’ sneered York, 
while the convict shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed loud and long. 

They seemed to feel that it was the cap- 
tain’s ultimatum, however, and turned and 
walked forward. Five minutes later the 
doctor and Roberts were sent aft to talk’ to 
us. They had their hands tied behind their 
backs, and to prevent them from making a 
dash into the cabin each had a rope at- 
tached to him and the free end held by two 
mutineers. Roberts was only a country- 
man of limited education, while you will be 
ready to believe that the doctor was a man 
in whom no one need look for the heroic. 
There was a surprise in store for us as they 
came aft. The doctor had been made 
spokesman. Brief as the time had been, he 
fully realized the situation and knew that 
he alone was to blame for it. 

“Captain Clark,” he said as the pair halt- 
ed within speaking distance, “the sailors 
have mutinied, and the convicts have been 
turned loose. I have been told to say to you 
that if you will consent to go away in the 
boats the two of us can go with you. If 
you refuse, we are to be put to death, and 
they further declare that not one of you 
will be spared.” 

“You see what you have brought us to,” 
replied the captain, though his voice was 
more kind than reproachful. 

“Tt is all my fault,’ continued the doctor, 
“and I am here to tell you to fight to the 
last. no matter what becomes of me.” 

“And the same with me!” shouted 
Roberts. 

The doctor was about to speak again 
when the ropes by which the pair were 
held were vicieusly jerked by the mutineers, 
and they were pulled down and dragged 
forward. They would have been killed at 
once but for Ben Johnson and York, who 
had sense enough to realize that this was 
but the beginning and that they might be 
made useful lateron. They received many 
a hearty kick and blow, however, before 
they were bundled down the forehatch to 
be locked up in one of the iron cages. As I 
have told you, there was but littie wind, 
which was a fortunate thing foreverybody, 
as the man at the wheel deserted his post 
when the outbreak occurred and left the 
craft to sail herself. As soon as they had 
nen gh of their pees the mutineers 
took ‘in every sail and made all-snug aloft, 





and the whee] was then lashed so that the 


Hindu would drift off with her head to the 
breeze. ey had to do this for their own 
protection as well as ours, but we were 
greatly relieved when we saw them set 


about their work. 

As was to be e ted, York and Johnson 
lost all control of the men before the muti- 
ny was an hour oid. There were singing, 
shouting, —— and dancing, and of 
course they must hoist up water and pro- 
visions with reckless hand. Everybody had 
a plan for getting at us in the cabin, and 
everybody wanted to be boss, and lon 
enough before noon there had been ha 
seeuae among them and no little blood 
p 4 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE INCIDENTS OF AN AFTERNOON. 


At high noon some sort of a decision 
seemed to have been reached,as York came) 
aft with a flag of truce and asked to —<_ 
bad captain. When told to go ahead, he 
said: 

“Captain, we have given you plenty of 
time to consider our offer, and I have come 
for your answer. You can have the boats 
all fitted out, and the doctor and Roberts 
Shall go with you. Weare bound to have 
this ship and carry her where we will, and 
if you refuse our offer the results will be 
upon your head.” 

‘“‘Harkee, you bloody traitor and villain!” 
shouted the captain in reply, ‘‘We not only 
refuse your offer, but are ready for what 
may come!” 

“Then you won't go?” 

“Not a step. Begin the attack as soon 
as you please.”’ 

I stood behind the captain while hespoke. 
As he finished, I felt a soft hand on my 
arm, and I turned to find Mary Williams at 
my side. She was very pale, as was the 
case with all the other women and perhaps 
some of the men, but 1 could not fail to 
notice that she was also calm and collected. 

““Mr. Tompkins,” she said, pulling me a 
step or two aside, “there are but few of us 
and many of them. Will you show me how 
to load one of these weapons, that I may 
be of some assistance when the attack 
comes?” 

‘Lor bless you for your brave heart!” 
says I in reply. “But maybe it will be 
better if you look after the women and 
children a bit. I see you are the only 
woman who has a spark of courage left, 
though this is only the beginning of it.’’ 

iM ae what do you think of the situa- 

on 39 

“It’s a bad one, Miss Williams, as I’m in 
honor bound to say, but we are not at such 
a disadvantage as you may suppose. Those 
fellows know nothing of the iron shutters 
or of the number of guns at hand.” 

*‘You—you heard Ben Johnson say that 
you and I were not to goin the boats with 
the others?” she queried, with a break or 
two in her voice. 

‘Aye, that I did, but there will be notak- 
ing to the boats by any of us. The man 
means murder for both of us, but we won’t 
let that bother us yet awhile.” 


y 
“I want you to promise me something,” | hold them lift u 


she persisted, drawing me still further from 
the porthole. “If you are still alive when 
they break into the cabin, I want you to 
shoot me.” 

‘“‘Lor save you, miss!’’ I whispered, taken 
all aback by her look of appeal and strange 
words. ‘It will surely never come to that.” 

“But if it does?’’ 

“Mary,” says I, never knowing that I 
had spoken her given name and never 
knowing till long afterward that I took both 
her hands in mine, ‘if I had a dozen lives 
I’d give them all to save yours, and so I 
don’t like to think of taking the only life 
dear to me in all this world. I’d rather see 


and all perish together. 


our bullets hit two men, which was not at 
all unlikely in such a crowd. Some of them 
reached the cabin, and one burly, big ruf- 
fian lived long enough to strike one blow 
with his ax, but the rapid fire astonished 
them and the slaughter among them was so 
opuatitos | oe they = is like he se 
° ghtened sheep. e kept pe ng 
them until the last living man Lad disap. 
peared below decks, and had we rushed out 
then we could have pulled the hatches on 
and made them prisoners. I was for doing 
so, but Captain Clark, who had perhaps 
considered the possibility before we fired a 
shot, pulled me back and said: 

“Don’t lose your senses, Ralph. If we 
had them all prisoners, we are not strong 
handed enough to sail the bark.” 

_ Of that gang of men 13 lay dead on the 
decks, and in addition there were three 
wounded men whom we Jet drag themselves 
away. Two of the dead had axes, and two 
ore carried muskets. We wanted to get 
these, and so we removed the barricade 
from the door, and I was about to slip out, 
when. Mary Williams dodged past me and 
was baek in a minute with guns and axes. 
She would have returned for some of the 
wicked looking knives which had drop 
from the hands of the sailors as they fell, 
but I seized her arm and pulled her into the 
cabin. It was high time, too, for a convict 
armeG with a musket had hoisted himself 
out of the forehatch and fired at her, and 
the ball struck the casing of the door beside 
her head. ; 

The position was now a curious one. We 

held the cabin and by means of the port- 


holes could sweep the decks clean to the’ 
et we were prisoners. 


es of tne ship, and 
If we had been a few men stronger, we 
could have overcome them while they were 
still in their panic, but even to have stood 
guard over that gang of villains running 
loose between decks would have demanded 
the services of a dozen men. It was no 
doubt the wisest policy to be content with 
our advantage, though no man could pre- 
dict how the affair would terminate. For 
an hour everything was quiet and nota 
mutineer showed his head. Then a white 
flag was hoisted above the forehatch, and 
York hesitatingly came aft to delivera 
message. We had hoped that some of our 
bullets had found him or Johnson, or both, 
but it seemed that they were untouched. 
It was noticeable that York had lost his 
Jaunty air and looked very much worried 
as he approached us, and his voice had lost 
all its impudence as he said: 

“Captain Clark, I am sent to ask fora 
truce of half an hour, that we may clear 
the decks of the dead. At the end of that 
time we shall have something further to 
say to you.” 

As we wanted the bodies disposed of as 
badly as they did, no hesitation was made 
in agreeing to atruce. Three sailors and 


seven convicts came up, and with many a 


foul word and bitter curse they proceeded 
with their work. Perhaps it would have 
been expecting too much to suppose they 
would give the bodies burial in the regular 
way, but we were terribly shocked te be- 
corpse after corpse and 
heave them over the rail until the last was 
gone. When this work was completed one 


of them went aloft to search the sea for 
sight of sail, while the remainder, with the 
exception of York, dived below. When the 


man came down and reported and disap- 


peared, York came aft to say: 


“Captain Clark, the blood of every man 


killed here to-day is on ge head. If you 


figure that one defeat will turn us from our 


plans, you are mistaken. We will have full 
possession of this craftif we have to fight 


ou for a month, and sooner than‘be de- 
eated in our object we will set her on fire 
Inow renew you 


you dead, howéver, than in the power ot | the offer to let you go off in the boats. It is 


that villain, and if worst comes to worst, I 
may give you my last bullet.’ 
* emember, Ralph. I shall depend upon 


the last time. 
poe save your people or let them stay 
to be 
for you answer.” 


It is for you to say whether 


killed. I will return in 15 minutes 





T had called her Mary, and she had called 





me Ralph. It was a declaration of love, 
made under such circumstances as were 
never known before. You smile at me, but 
as [ told you in the beginning. I was but a 
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plain sailor man and hardly knew the 
meaning of the word “‘romance.’”’ We were 
Standing in the face of death, as it were, 
and yet I could have lifted up my voice 
and shouted for joy. 

The numbers of the mutineers gave them 
confidence. They ge 4 argued that a 
rush aft of all hands would carry our posi- 
tion, with little or no damage to their side. 
They gathered up whatever could be made 
to answer for weapons, and the cool and 
lawless way in which they made ready for 
the attack made us wild with anger and 
impatience. ‘We could have poured a vol- 
ley into them at any moment during the 
forenoon, but Captain Clark did not wish to 
be the first to shed blood, though he would 
have been fully justified in sweeping the 
decks. I believe he hoped, as I did, that 
something might occur to stop the trouble 
before any one was laid low. hen it be- 
came evident that they intended to rush, he 
turned to me and said: 

“T want every one of you to shoot to kill. 
Do not be satisfied with killing one man, 
but kill two or three, if you can. If we give 
them a good dose at the start, it will take 
the fight out of them. Every one to his 
post.’ , 

Thirty seconds later the whole gang of 
villains, York and Johnson leading, came 
rushing at us, and the yells they uttered 
would have done credit to a war party of 
Savages. Eight of them carried a spare 
yard to be used as a battering ram, while 
the others had axes, capstan bars, iron be- 
laying pins and what not. A few had 
muskets, but no spare ammunition. As the 
tirst of the mob passed the mainmast, we 
opened on it and are exchanged our 
guns to fire again. I believe that some of 
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CALL IT BY SOME OTHER NAME. 


Say not Love reigns in your bosom, 
Derning with undying flame, 
If for those you ought to cherish, 
You have less of praise than blame, 
Say not Love alone controls you; 
ll it by some other name. 


Boast not you’re a man of honor, 
Nor your noble deeds proclaim. 
To another, if you’re leading 
Secretly a life of shame. 
Say not Honor has your fealty; 
all it by some other name. 


ney not that your master-passion, 
s ambition, when your aim, 
Is by evil tricks to triumph, 
And to win unworthy fame. 
Say not that ambition moves you; 
‘all it by some other name. 


Plead not that a sense of duty 
Causes you to harshly blame, 

And exact a prompt obedience 
Of the cruel laws you frame. 

Duty’s not the moving spirit; 
Call it by some other name. 


Love is tender and forgiving; 
Honor has no att with shame; 
Pure ambition, Christian duty, 
Find in Love their vita] flame. 
If Love does not lead you rightly, 
Call it by some other name. 
—Josephine Pollard in N. Y. Ledger. 


ONE BOLD, BAD BURGLAR. 


‘ 

“Isn’t it perfectly dreadful? It seems 
there is no place secure from them. The 
papers contain nothing but burglaries, rob- 
beries and holdups. Iam alJmost afraid to 
Jook under the bed at night.” 

Blanche Warden turned the rings on her 
fingers nervously as she spoke. She was not 
a timid girl, but the final test of bravery 
had never come to her. 


What would you do in case a burglar en- 
tered your room, Mr. Dulano,”’ she asked, 
addressing one of her callers. 

“Exactly what I did last night,’ the gen- 
tleman replied. 

“You surely didn’t have a burglar last 
night!’? Blanche cried. 

“And why not! I’m keeping the affair 
quiet because I have aclew that is being 
followed.up. Of course, it will be safe to 
mention it here,”” Dulano replied. 

“To be sure. Do tell us about it,” the 
girl said eagerly. 

“It must have been about 2.30 o’clock this 
morning when I was aroused by someone 
turning a key in the door that communi- 
cates with the adjoining room. I’m pretty 
stupid when I first awaken; but I was soon 
aroused to full consciousness by something 
cold against my temple.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” Blanche cried, shiv- 

ering. 
“That wasn’t the funny part,’? Dulano 
laughed. “The part I object most to is 
what followed. The fellow held his gun 
calmly with one hand while he went 
through my clothes and helped himself to 
my watch, my diamond scarf pin, and all 
my ready change.” 

“At what time did you say that occured?” 
Arthur Forrest asked. 

“Well, I didn’t have any watch to tell me 
the exact time; but after I had lain awake 
some three or four hours the chimes 6n Pil- 
grim church sounded the three-quarter 
honr, and after an equally long time the 
clock struck three,’? Dulano replied with a 
comical drawl. 

“Guess it was watches he was after. He 
got mine at about the same time. Wonder 
if he visited any of the other fellows at our 
house,” Forrest said. 

“What! The burglar wasn’t in your 
rom, too, Arth—Mr. Forrest,” Blanche 
cried. 

“Yes, but he had the kindness to let me 
sleep until he got what he wanted. He 
awakened me as he went through the win- 
dow.” the young man ft gle 

“Oh, please don’t teil me any more,” 
Blanche exclaimed. ‘‘You will have me so 
frightened. And I have to stay in this 
great house with no one but the servants. 
You know poor Lena is very ill and papa 
and mamma were called to Chicago to-day, 
so I am alone,” Miss Warden said, with 
more uneasiness. 

“Really, Blanche, it isn’t safe for you to 
stay here alone,” Arthur said seriously. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid. I'll put the jewels 
and plate in the big chest in the wine cellar 
and sleep with a revolver under my pillow. 
It would be real fun to have a burglar 
come,” Blanche replied, laughing. 

Then they dismissed that terror-inspiring 
theme from their conversation; but Arthur 
continued restless and uneasy. He stood at 
the window and gazed moodily out on the 
moonlit boulevard while his hostess played 
and sang. As Dulano turned the music for 
her, he whispered softly; 

“Slip into the library a moment. I have 
something important to say to you.”” Then 
he said aloud: “I think I shall take a smoke 
in the library if I may be excused.” 

When be had left theroom Blanche walk- 
ed over to the deep bay window and laid 
her hand gently on Arthur’s arm. ‘‘What 
makes you so silent this evening, dear?’ she 
asked, tenderly. 

“Oh, Blanche, I hate that Dulano. I 
suppose [ am jealous, but I wish you 
wouldn’t have him hanging ’round here,” 
he exclaimed while his handsome face 
crimsoned. 

“But, Arthur, you brought him here be- 
fore you ever spoke of love tome. Surely 
you are not afraid of him now that you have 
my promise,’’ the girl said, seriously. 

“No, dearest, I do not doubt you. I felt 
sorry for him, a stranger there at the board- 
ing house. And, besides, I wanted him to 
meet the sweetest woman in St. Louis.’ he 
whispered as he pressed just a suggestion 
of a kiss on her cheek. ~ 

“By the way, I'll go and hunt up tha’ 





a 
Harper for you, dear,” she said with an ef- 
fort at spontaneity that was not altogether 
asuccess. Then she left the drawing room; 
walked half way up the stairs, descended 
softly, und slipped into the library.¢Dulano 
was at her side in an instant. 

“I’m sorry you spoke of the jewels and 
things,” he said. “I have reason to think 
Forrest is the burglar. He has been losing 
heavily at cards lately, and is in danger of 

losing his or ga at the bank,” he whis- 
pered hurriedly. 

At the mention of Arthur’s name Blanche 
would have cried out, but the man placed 
his fingers deftly over her lips. As soon as 
the speech was ended she fled to her room, 
hunted up the magazine, and returned to 
the drawing room. The two men were glar- 
ing at each other in angry silence when she 
entered. 

“This call promises to be a game of freeze- 
out, soI guess I will leave and give you a 
chance to’ help Miss Warden put away the 
silver,” Mr. Dulano said in a faintly sar- 
castic tone to Forrest. 

“Tf Miss Warden desires my helpI shall 
certainly remain,” Arthur said, angrily. 

“T shall require no assistance whatever,”’ 
the girl said haughtily, and the two men de- 

arted together. For some minutes she sat 

n the drawing room, lost in dismal medita- 
tion. Arthur Forrest a gambler, perhaps a 
burgiar! No, it could not be. And yet,why 
had he been so moody of late? Her heart 
was sore, and, with no thought of thevalu- 
ables in the house, she dragged herself to 
bed. The night wore on, and sleep came 
net. The clock was just striking that hour 
of 3 when the door opened slowly, and she 
could see the shadowy outline of a man. 
For.a moment she was paralyzed with ter- 
ror. The scream that started from her 
heart lost itself somewhere in her throat. 
A thousand awful fancies chased each other 
through her mind as the man advanced to 
the bed. Then she thought of the revolver 
that she had intended to put under her pil- 
low. Alas, it was peacefully reposing on 
the dressing table in her father’s room. The 
man was tall and worea black mask. He 
must be the same one who had visited Mr. 
Dulano and Arthur the night before. Per- 
haps it was Arthur. At the thought of her 
lover the blood went coursing again through 
her body, and, to her astonishment, she 
found that she was calm. 

“Are you awake?” the burglar whispered, 
and his voice sounded strangely familiar. 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“Then getup. Don’t beafraid. Iam not 
ding to harm you. I only want the family 
ewels. Take me to where they are kept,” 

he whispered again. 

At the sound of that voice the last vestige 
of fear left her. Imagination and outraged 
feeling smothered every other emdtion in 
her heart. She would prove this lover of 
hers. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
rose from her bed, glanced indifferently at 
the glittering barrel of the revolver in the 
burglar’s hand, and walked over to the ta- 
ble, whereshe lit her little emergency lamp. 

“Follow me; [am at your mercy, but I 
trust you are a gentleman, even though 
you are a burglar,” she said in frigid tones. 

Then she led the way through the corri- 
dor and down the back stairway to the 

antry. Thence another stairway led to the 
aundry and cellars. Blanche, in her in- 

dignation, knew not that the granitoid 
floor was cold beneath her little bare feet. 
When she had almost reached the wine 
cellar she remembered that the key was on 
her father’s keyring, and was probably at 
that time in Chicago. An idea struck her. 

**Here; you hold the lamp while I climb 
up and get the key,”’ she said, indicating a 
niche high in the wall. ‘The man’s eyes 
followed her glance and he was lost. As 
quick as thought she blew out the lamp, 
hurled itin resounding fragments on the 
floor, and sprang upon her burglar like a 
tiger. Therevolver was hers without a 
struggle, and the man was her prisoner. 

‘Are you Arthur Forrest? Speak, or I’ll 
blow your brains out!’’ she cried. 

‘““My God, spare me, Blanche, I am Ar- 
thur,”’ the man whispered. 

She covered him with the revolver while 
she backed across the laundry. When she 
had gained the stairs she bolted the door 
securely and fled trembling to the hall 
above. At the library door she halted and 
alow cry escaped her lips as she caught 
sight of another man in the open window. 

“Blanche, my darling, are you safe?” Ar- 
thur Forrest cried, as he beheld. her white- 
robed figure. 

‘*How did you escape? I thought the outer 
door was locked,”’ she said, as she repelled 
his touch. 

“Escape!’”? the young man cried in aston- 
ishment. ‘I have been following him since 
midnight. One of my men. who was left 
here to guard the house, tells me that he 
entered this window 10 minutes ago. The 
fellow was afraid to follow him alone. I 
have tracked him from Broadway and twice 
he evaded me. Where is he, darling?’’ 

*“*Who—who isit you are looking for?” 
the girl gasped. 

‘Wallace Dulano. The officers are here 
to arrest him. Is-he still in the house?’ 
Arthur asked eagerly. 

“There is no way of escape except up the 
pantry stuirs,”’ Blanche replied. 

‘Then, while Arthur let the officers in, she 
slipped away to her room and donned her 
dressing-gown and slippers. In a few min- 
utes she joined her fiance in the reception 
hall. he gas was burning brightly now 
and she could hear the heavy tread of men 
as they took their prisoner from her im- 
promptu jail. 

“You are a brave little woman,” Arthur 
said fondly as he led her to a divan. 

“No, | am a miserable coward; but I am 
@ proud woman, and when a woman thinks 
she has been wronged, tire and storm can 
not stop her,”’ Blanche said, humbly. 


“Whatdo you mean by that, dearest,” 


the lover asked. 

“Oh, Arthur, he lied to me and I believed 
him. He told me that you were the burglar 
and I thought you were using even my love 





to further your own wicked ends, atis 





why I had courage to walk downstairs at 
theend of arevolver. Can you ever for- 
give me for cherishing such an ignoble 
thought?” she cried asshe buried her face 
on his breast. 

“Yes, my darling,” the young man said 
tenderly. “But I have stolen something 
that is of infinitely more value than your 
oe of jewels. I have stolen this noble 

eart, and I am willing to admit that [ am 
a bold, bad burglar.”—Emily R .Schmtdt, in 
St. Louis Republic 





VARIETIES. 





MORK THAN He ExpPEcrTeD. —An old man 
was vig stones one day on a country 
road in Wales, when a gentleman came 
riding along. ‘Bother these stones! Take 
them out of my way!” hesaid. ‘‘Where 
can I take them to, Your Honor!” “I don’t 
care where; take them to Hades if yon 
like.” ‘Don’t you think, Your Honor,” 
said the old man, “‘thatI’d better take ’m 
to Heaven? They’!] be less in Your Honor’s 
way there.”—Spare Moments. 

° “4 - 

ReAson EnoveaH.—Up in Michigan a 
Sabbath school superintendent, at the close 
of an address on the creation,which he was 
sure he had kept within the comprehension 
of the smaller scholars, smilingly invited 

uestions. A tiny boy, with white, eager 
ace and large brow, at once held up his 
hand. ‘Please, sir, why was Adam never 
a baby?” Thesuperintendent coughed in 
some doubt as to what answer to give, but 
a little girl of 9, the eldest of several broth- 
ers and sisters, came promptly to his aid. 
“Please, sir,” she said smartly, “there was 
nobody to nuss him.” 

* * 
7 

HARD TO CATCH A SCOTCHMAN.—In a 
certain hotel in New York there was a Scot- 
tish night watchman, whose only fault was 
a consuming partiality fora little whisky. 

The old Scot did not take kindly to a 
system that required him to go through the 
hotel at certain hours to touch an electric 
button in. various places; and in order to 
evade it he fixed up an automatic arrange- 
ment which so bafiled the manager that he 
got rid of it, and finally a pedometer was 
gived the old Scot to carry on his nightly 
rounds. . 

This pedometer was intended to register 
every step taken by the watchman in his 
usual nocturnal progression. 

All went well the first two nights, but on 
the morning following the third night the 
old Scot was missing. 

Search was made, and he was found sound 
asleep in the engine-room, and it was 
further discovered that he had ingeniously 
attached the pedometer to the engine’s pis- 
ton rod, so that at every stroke it register- 
ed a step. 

According to the pedometer the old Scot 
had travelled 212 miles! 

7 co * 
* 

Bit orr His ADVERSARY’s TuumMB.— 
A Washington attorney had a caller yes- 
terday. 

He was an uncouth looking individual,and 
said he hailed from Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

‘Judge,’ he said, “I reckon I’ll have to 
buy a few words o’ advice.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

‘*Thar’s a sto’keeper up my way, and I’ve 
hed a good many dealin’s with him, fust 
and last. I reckon I’ve seed him put his 
right thumb in the scales a Irundred times 
when he weighed things I bought.”’ 

“Well, you ought to have stopped him. 
You cannot collect damages for that,’ in- 
terrupted the attorney. 

“I doa’t want no damages.” 

‘Well, what do you want?” 

“Yo’ see, we got in a fout yestiddy and I[ 
bit off that thumb, an’ I wantter know if, 
as many times asI bought it, I don’t own 
it, so that he kain’t git damages for my 
bitin’ it off.—Washington Star. 


* 


* 

OnLy Krepine GAme.—Stories of noted 
gamblers were in order last night, when the 
following was told of the late Charles Per- 
king. Charley was playing seven-up with 
a friend who knew him very well, and 
Charley was not playing the squarest game 
in the world. His friend remonstrated with 
him something as follows: 

*‘Look here, Charley, you know you can 
beat me playing this game ‘shoes to plates,’ 
and I don’t mind you winning my money on 
the square, but you can win it fast enough 
without cheating.” 

“IT couldn’t cheat you. I don’t know how. 
I wouldn’t if I could, and I couldn’tifI 
would.” 

Spades were trumps,and Perkins was the 
dealer, when his friend, reaching across the 
table, suddenly grabbed his right hand,and, 
turning it over, exposed the ace and deuce 
of spades, which he was holding out in his 
capacious palm. 

“There! What do you call that if you’re 
not cheating, Charley?” 

“Do you think I was trying tocheat you?” 

‘Tt looks like you were, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘Well, now I begin to believe you don’t 
know much about this game. I thought 
you knew seven-up pretty well, but now 
you don’t seem to know enough to pound 
sand.” 

“Well, I know when I see a man holding 
out, anyway.” 


“T wasn’t holding out,you darn fool;I was © 


two and I’m one.—New 
Demoei 





keeping game. Don’t you see? You’re 
Times 


Orleans 


A HOT RETORT.—The Widow Teeter’s 
husband had been dead only a few weeks 
when there were surface indications that 
she was about to meng | again. 

The late Mr. Teeter had not been exactly 
a@ model husband, and it was the general 
opinion that his death was a stroke of good 
fortune for Mrs. Teeter, but still the rela- 
tives of the deceased thought that his 
memory required a widowhood of at least a 
year. When the indications of the ap- 
proaching marriage became apparent, some 
of her late husband’s friends waited on 
Mrs. Teeter, and one of them said: 

‘‘We hear that you are about to marry 
again, Lucy Ann.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know that it is any of your 
business,” replied Lucy Ann, “but if it will 
ee you any satisfaction to know the facts, 

don’t mind telling you that I shall be a 
married woman again in about two weeks.” 

“But Tom has been dead less than three 
months,” protested another. _ 

‘**Well, I suppose he’s as dead as he ever 
will be, isn’t he?’’ 

“But,” said a. third, “you ought in com- 
mon decency to wait until he is cold.” 

‘‘Wait until Tom Teeter is cold!” repeat- 
ed the widow, with fire in her eye. “If 
your theological belief is orthodox, you 
must know that Tom Teeter hasn’t got a 
ghost of a show of ever getting cold.” 

Then the objecting relatives filed out, 
and Mrs. Teeter resumed the work of pre- 
paring her trousseau.—Truth, 
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The book of 
woman’s life is di- 
vided into three 
ehapters: Girl- 
hood, womanhood, 
motherhood. At 
the time when a 
young girl passes 
into womanhood— 
turning the leaf as 
we may say bet- 
ween the first and 
second chapters of 
her existence —a 
little care and 
thoughtfulness 
will double her 
chances of future 
happiness and 
Save Many hours 
of suffering. 
Every young wo- 
man should have 
an intelligent -un- 
— derstanding of her 
own physica: make-up. Half-knowledge 
which is little better than pure ignorance, 
opens the way to an untold amount of pain 
and wretchedness. 

Few women realize the influence exerted 
on their bodily and mental well-being by 
the special organism of their sex. Itis hard 
for them to believe that the little drain 
which goes on from day to day is sufficient 
to sap away the yery life forces. Yet it isso. 
The weakness, exhaustion, melancholy ; the 
periodical prostyation and sometimes almost 
torture has no other cause, two-thirds of the 
time, than the abnormal unhealthy condi- 
tion of the generative organs. Strangely 
enough even doctors often fail to recognize 
the truth, For this condition there is no 
other remedy in the world so helpful and 
certain as Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It restores health and vigor to the feminine 
functions and renewed vitality to the entire 
body. It heals inflammation, stops dis- 
charges, strengthens the ligaments and 
builds up the internal tissues which cannot 
be reached by “‘local treatment.”’ It is of 
inestimable value to young women and to 
prospective mothers, greatly lessening the 
pains and perils of childbirth if taken dur- 
ing pregnancy. During the ‘‘change of 
life’? it is invaluable. 

Dr. Pierce’s great book, ‘‘The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,’ has 1008 pages, 
profusely illustrated. Over pages are de- 
voted to woman's diseases with suggestions for 
home-treatment, It will be sent free by World’s 
pm ged Medical Association, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on receipt of a1 one-cent stamps 
to cover cost of mailing only, 
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DOWN WITH THE GREENBACK. 





This seems to be tne battle cry of the 
great mass of bankers, free trade news- 
papers, and the present national administra- 
tion. However these classes may differ on 
other points, they agree on this one, and are 
unanimous in their demand that the green- 
back be retired. It is singular that for 30 
years, while the nation was enjoying an era 
of prosperity surpassing any like period in 
its history, that no one seemed to regard the 
greenback as threatening disaster to our 
national finances. But as soon as the pecu- 
liar economic ideas of these gentlemen con- 
trolled the policy of the government, and 
disaster and lack of confidence in industrial 
conditions caused general stagnation and 
depression, the greenback was brought for- 
ward as the primary cause of these troubles. 
To thinking men, however, it must be ap- 
parent that the greenback was not the cause 
of financial difficulties, but only a symptom 
that the finances of the government were 
badly deranged through inefficient manage- 
ment, and that the retirement of the green- 
back could not cure a disease originating 
from other causes than its existence. 

The government, through those control- 
ling its policy, had simply placed itself ina 
position where its expenditures were great- 
er than its receipts, and as a result any 
claim against it threatened disaster. It is 
true the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, in his recent report, insists that 
there would have been revenue enough 
under existing laws, providing everything 
had worked as he and his friends claimed 
they should; but hisown report gives figures 
which plumply contradict the assertion. 
According to that report, from March 1, 1893 
to December 1, 1896, the receipts from all 
sources have been $1,171,882,091.23, and the 
expenditures have been $1,369,966,193.89, 
showing a deficiency of $188,084,104.66. Now, 
those figures furnish the real reason why 
the government bas had to issue bonds to 
secure needed funds. The Secretary says, 
in effect,that greenbacks were used to draw 
gold out of the treasury, and that he had 
to issue bonds to buy gold to replace it. 
But he neglects to state that these green- 
backs were as good as gold, were used by 
him as gold, and paid out again as gold, so 
that the effect upon the treasury was prac- 
ically nil. The “gold reserve,” the Secre- 
tary stated in a letter to Congress a year 
ago, never practically existed, and was 


incladed in and treated as a part ofthe. 
cash in the treasury. If the cash had not. 


ran out, through lack of receipts to balance 
expenditures, the gold reserve would not 
have decreased. Besides, the secretary 
actually borrowed $293,798,869.66 nominally 
to keep up a gold reserve of $100,000,000. 
He has also, without warrant of law, 
practically retired many millions of de- 
mand notes, which he could have paid out 





for current expenses of the government. 
This curtailment of the currency was a 
serious detriment to the business of the 
country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury urges that 
interest-bearing bonds be issued to retire 
the greenbacks, and thus convert a debt of 
$346,000,000 bearing no interest, and ex- 
tremely useful as a safe currency, into an 
interest-bearing debt, upon which the 
people would have to pay annually $10,000, - 
000 to $11,000,000 in interest. Itis not at all 
probable Congress will act upon Mr. Car- 
lisle’s recommendation, so long as interest- 
bearing bonds are to be redeemed. 


THE REASONS. 


Denmark has less population and area 
than Massachusetts, but exports twenty 
times as much butter as the United States. 
The butter is made by the girls (who have 
been trained to do this and other farm 
occupations in the public schools) and is 
bought readily by the English, who know 
it is clean and not tainted with margarine. 
Much of it is put in small tins holding from 
one-half pound to twenty-eight pounds 
and surrounded by rice husks in wooden 

ails. They also make a specialty of sell- 
ng frozen milk, which, when thawed out 
after even two days, is perfectly fresh.— 
Agriculturist. 

To put the case fairly, the Agriculturist 
should state that while Denmark, with 
less population and area than Massa- 
chusetts, exports twenty times more butter 
than that State, each person in Massa- 
chusetts consumes three times as much 
butter as each person in Denmark, and 
pays a higher price per pound for the best 
butter than Danish butter averages in the 
English market. If the United States ex- 
ported all its best butter, and consumed 
the poor stuff, or substitutes in its place, 
she could figure more prominently as a 
butter exporter. But her people are not 
willing to do this, and therefore cannot 
compete in exports with those coun- 
tries that do. The average American 
is the best customer the American 
butter-maker can find on the globe to- 
day. He is willing to pay more for a choice 
article of food than any oneelse. Hence 
exports of butter and cheese are always of 
second and third-rate quality. It is fre- 
quently said, and with truth, that Euro- 
pean nations only consume what they can- 
not sell, while Americans only sell what 
they cannot consume. That statement 
explains the reason why foreigners so fre- 
quently acquire wealth in this country in 
competition with native Americans. What- 
ever is marketable is sold, and what is not 
is consumed. The second generation is 
generally the reverse in this respect of its 
parents, and live the same as other Ameri- 
cans. Which is the wisest course to pursue 
each must judge for themselves. One thing 
is certain, you cannot have your cake and 
eat it too. You cannot export large 
amounts of high-priced butter and consume 
it also. When the Agriculturist gives one 
side of a question it should follow the state- 
ment with the facts on the other so that no 
one will be misied by its statistics or asser- 
tions. The deduction which nearly every 
one would draw from the paragraph quoted 
above, is that very little butter is produced 
in the United States, and that of poor qual- 
ity. Asa matter of fact, however, as good 
butter is made in this country as anywhere 
else, and the makers get as good average 
prices for it as those of Denmark or any 
other country. 








Tue Rinderpest, a fatal contagious dis- 
ease that attacks cattle, has ravaged the 
entire eastern coast of Africa, destroying 
an immense number of animals, and has 
reached the Transvaal and Cape Colony. 
Originating in southern Russia, it has at 
various times ravaged the greater part of 


Europe, and required heroic measures to 
stamp out. All ruminants are liable to be 
affected by the disease, for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered. It is liable to be 
brought into a country by hides taken from 
animals which had died from the disease. 


=r 


Tue Bureau of Industries of Ontario has 
published its final estimates of agricultural 
products for the past year. Fall wheat is 
reported to have returned an average of 
17.2 bushels per acre; spring wheat, 13.8; 
barley, 27.4; oats, 34.2; rye, 15; peas, 21.1; 
buckwheat, 17.9; beans, 17.5; potatoes, 119; 
corn, 75.8 bushels ears; hay and clover, 0.93 





“ton; mangel wurzels, 467 bushels. The 


Bureau reports a decrease in the number of 
horses and sheep, and a small increase in 
cattle and hogs. There has also been an 
increase in poultry. The wool clip has de- 
creased, and the entire clip for the province 
is only 5,581,387 Ibs. In dairying the returns 
are favorable. The quality of the butter 
has improved, and cheese factories kept 
open longer the past season than usual, ow- 
ing to the advance in prices of the product, 





THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 





A dispatch from Washington, dated De- 
cember 27th, says: 4 
“The extent of the German beet sugar 
industry is shown by Consul Monaghan at 
Chemnitz, who, in a report to the State De- 
porrnans, Says 958,128 tons were exported 
n the last fiscal year, and the home con- 
sumption was estimated at 668,860 tons, the 
latter being an increase over the previous 
ed of 116,165 tons. The Consul says the 
ndustry has made huge strides in a dozen 
years, with intelligent Governmental aid, 
but its manufacturers were energetic as 
well. He thinks beet planting. Par cnree 
ly in Ohio and Nebraska, shoul take the 
place in part of the raising of meat and 
grain,where competition is sharper,andthat 
the United States ought to supply its own 
sugar. This he thinks can be accomplished 
with Governmental as well as popular en- 
couragement.’’ 


Consul Monaghan is entirely right in his 
conclusions. The sugar beet ought to be 
cultivated to a sufficient extent in this 
country to furnish its own people with all 
the sugar they require.: It would be a boon 
to every American grain grower, for the 
land required for the purpose would be 
taken from the area usually sown to grain, 
and to that extent would cut down compe- 
tition. Then the immense sums sent 
abroad for sugar, some $75,000,000 annually, 
would go to enrich American beet-growers 
instead of those of Germany and France. 
But Consul Monaghan points out very 
clearly why Germany, inthe past few years, 
has dominated the sugar markets of the 
world, and rendered unproductive the cane 
plantations of the West Indies,though they 
are cultivated with the very cheapest labor 
that can be employed. ‘‘With intelligent 
governmental aid,” says the Consul, “the 
industry has made huge strides in a dozen 
years.”” Soit has. Beet sugar is the basis 
of the agriculture of France and a large 
portion of Germany. It has shut up every 
British refinery, and will soon cause the 
cane plantations of all countries to be aban- 
doned where the industry is left to care for 
itself. The only remedy is to adopt the 
same methods which France and Germany 
have found to be so potent. Inno other 
way can the industry ever be made of any 
importance in this country. The heavy 
expenditures required for factory plants 
will deter any capitalist starting into the 
business without a guarantee that his in- 
vestment will be protected against the 
disastrous competition which will surely 
come from the countries which enjoy the 
certainty of governmental aid. 

The United States has more land suited 
to the beet sugar industry than alljJEurope, 
but it will never be made available so long 
as present conditions obtain. 

As a question of finance it appears to us 
that the keeping of that $75,000,000 at home, 
and the addition to it of some 15 or 20 
millions more, which would be expended 
and circulated in this country, would not 
only prove of immense benefit to the agri- 
cultural interests, but to every citizen en- 
gaged in a productive enterprise. Y 





PROSPERITY HAS NOT YET ARRIV- 
ED. 





The close of the year, and the opening of 
& new one, a time when business men gen- 
erally look over the results of the past year 
and take a look ahead, emphasizes the 
statement made several weeks ago, that the 
prosperity expected by financiers to follow 
the recent election has failed to materialize. 
In fact, beyond the settlement,for a time at 
least, of the status of silverin the United 
States, and thereby relieving apprehensions 
as to future trouble with the currency, 
nothing has yet been realized in the way of 
added prosperity. Banks are suspending, 
mostly, we must Say, however, on account 
of the illegal and fraudulert methods pur- 
sued by their management, and business 
failures are as frequent as ever. We do 
not believe any improvement of an abiding 
character need be looked for before spring. 
Bradstreet’s trade review of Saturday 
last, says of the situation: ~ 

“General trade has been rather more 
quiet, and this week proves one of the dull- 
est of the dull season which has followed 
the fortnight of revived demand early in 
November. The uneasiness last week 
caused by north westernjbank failures is con- 
tinued by similar embarassments at Chicago 
and Minneapolis. These bank failures seem 
to be the outcome of conditions originating 
in the banks and not due to the situation of 
general trade. Unseasonable weather, the 
marking of inventories and the customary 
absence of demand in wholesale lines have 
combined to produce more than the usual 
holiday dullness.” 

R. G. Dun & Co., in their weekly re- 
view, say: 

There have been more commercial 
failures in 1896 than in any previous year 
except 1893, about 14,890, nst 13,197 last 
year, with liabilities of about $225,000,000 





against $173,196,060 last year, an increase in 
number of about 12 per cent and io liabili; 


ties of 29 per cent. 
The year closes with an epidemic of fail- 
ures, mainly at the west and in banks, loan 
and trust companies or concerns dependent 
onthem. The action of clearing houses in 
various places indicates no want of con- 
fidence and several] banks which have fail- 
ed will be enabled to pay in full, but dis- 
closure of unsoundness in a few widely 
known institutions in the abnormal state 
of popular feeling after an exciting con- 
test on the monetary issue has caused dis- 
trust and suspicion where it is frequently 
undeserved. There has been no monetary 
pressure to cause trouble, nor have im- 
es western products declined in value. 
here has evidently been too liberal assist- 
ance given by some fiduciary concerns to 
speculative operations. No drain on 
eastern funds has resulted since the first 
alarm at the two large failures and the 
money then sent has all returned. Fail- 
ures often grow more frequent as annual 
settlements approach. oliday dullness 
has been intensified by the failures and the 
efforts of great combinations to make new 
arrangements. With iron, coke, wool, cot- 
ton and hides all somewhat lower, there is 
almost universal confidence that business 
will soon become large and safer than be- 
fore for a long time. 


We believe that the only hope for the 
future showing an improvement over the 
past four years of stagnation, depression 
and disaster, lies in a complete change from 
the conditions which produced them, and 
this cannot be accomplished before next 
spring. 





FLAX AND JUTE. 





We recently referred to the cultivation of 
flax in this country as an industry which 
could be mad¢ profitable under certain con- 
ditions. Since that article was written a 
number of parties interested in its culture 
have appeared before the House committee 
on Ways and Means, and their statements 
are strongly corroborative of what was said 
in the FARMER. On January 2d, when the 
schedule on ‘“‘flax, hemp, and their manu- 
factures was up for discussion, William 
Rutherford, of Oakland, Cal., was the first 
party to be heard.’? Mr. Rutherford said 
in substance: 

“We are engaged in making twine, yarn 
and cloth in a great many varieties. The 
first of these mills was started there about 
30 years ago, and within that time the busi- 
ness had increased largely. They now 
wanted a reasonable protection to run their 
milis, and he suggested such changes in the 
tariff as were considered necessary for that 
pacosse. The manufacturers of California, 

e said, in the last election had given their 
votes for protection,thinking this the quick- 
est way to give employment to the idle, 
protection to themselves, and revenue for 
the Government. The mills of the United 
States have been active in keeping down 
the price of these goods to the farmers. Up 
to the passage of the Wilson bill a fair duty 
had been given the industry. The measure 
benefited the mills of Calcutta and other 
foreign countries at the expense of the 
domestic manufacturers. Between 1893 and 
1895 the imports of jute and. burlaps more 
than doubled. Under the clause in the free 
list admitting cotton bagging and certain 
cer made of burlaps, importers were 

ringing in cloths of various kinds, includ- 
ing horse and carriage robes. This was 
not fair nor the intent of the Act, but the 
words ‘all such material’ used in the Act 
enabled the goods to be brought in.”’ 

The chairman inquired of Mr. Rutherford 
whether his industry had been successful 
after the passage of the Tariff act of 1890. 

Mr. Rutherford replied: ‘‘Yes, sir; very 
successful. The duty was taken in that act 
off the raw material, and that gave us an 
assistance of $15 per ton on jute. We were 
never better off than from 1890 to 1894,when 
the Wilson Tariff act was passed.” 

Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, once a 
large flax-grower, said: 

“Previous to the passage of the present 
tariff law he had been the largest hem 
grower in this country. His business h 
been practically destroyed under the law 
and he had not grown a pound for severa 
years. The putting ofsisal grass, manilla and 
jute on the free list had greatly area 9 
the hemp industry. At the time of the 
formation of. the McKinley bill the grow- 
ers of hemp did not understand the danger 
from these substitutes.”” He asked for a 
duty of $30 per ton on Russian and Italian 
hemp and $25 per ton on manilla, sisal 
grass and jute. He also wished a clause 

laced in the law making it a crime to sell 

ute goods, colored and dyed, as hemp. It 
was an outrage ‘to allow sy A common 
jute products to be brought here from 
abroad and passed off as the genuine Ken- 
tucky hemp. 

Representative Van Horn, of Missouri, 
followed Mr. Coombs, and spoke of the de- 
struction of the hemp indus in his 
State. Farmers of issouri, he said, 
would be glad to return to hemp raising 
and would do so if protection was afforded. 
From experience he was convinced that the 
manufacturers got more than their share 
of protection, while the producers of raw 
material did not get enough. 

J. N. Bemis, of Boston, representing 
the burlap bag manufacturers of this coun- 
try, said that in case.a high duty was im- 

‘on jute and burlap cloth the India 
vernment would meet it by giving an ex- 


port bounty on the products. If it was 


to obtain some duty from burla 
cloth he aaied that it pot exceed a bal 
cent per pound, and that the return of 
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second-hand made here be prohibited. lent samples of fiber received by the NEWS SUMMARY. A violent tornado struck the little town 
as it would | to fraud. Department from Louisiana in 1873 were of Moraingsport, La., last Saturday after- 


& of St. Louis, Kepnesen ting 

- the manufacturers of cotton bagging an 
cordage, asked for the restoration of the 
duty on these articles provided in the Mc- 
Kinley bill. If he had the formation of a 
tariff bill he would protect all vegetable 
fibres grown in this country. Japan was 
making great strides in manufacturing. 
She was now making extensively matches, 
brushes of all kinds, watches, clocks, cot- 
ton, silk, steel vessels, engines, matting, 
wire nails, straw hats, carpets, laces, shoes, 
trunks, leather goods, glass, bamboo goods, 
etc. Under the Gresham treaty any 
American could take his plant to Japan 
and do business. Labor there would cost 
from 5 to 18 cents. per day, and this was the 
condition Americans had to contend against. 
He said that the free importation of jute 
and other fibres has displaced annually 
2,000,000 bales of American cotton. In his 
opinion condage could stand a reduction 
(under the McKinley rate), of from 114 cents 
to one cent, and binding twine from seven- 
eighths of a cent to about a half-cent. 

. W. McCreery, of Frankfort, Ky., said 
that he was ipher geet of a company which 
had been making hemp binding twine for a 
number of years. He wanted to say that 
the F kage was an excellent one, and 
could be successfully made here. 

Mr. Pierce, replying to a question, said 
that jute or ramie could be grown any 
place south of Lexington. 

. W. Bell, ot Andover, Mass., said that 
his mill did not use American flax. He had 
used some from Canada, but most of their 
product came from abroad. He had tested 
a sample of flax grown, he thought, in Min- 
nesota, which promised well. It was only 
a sample, however, and had not been manu- 
factured. American flax, he said, was 
grown more for the seed than the fibre. 


In regard to the statement of one manu- 
facturer that jute could not be grown in 
the United States, we take some quotations 
from a pamphlet just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and entitled “A Re- 
port on the Culture of Hemp and Jute”: 


During the fiscal year 1894-95 over 160,000 
tons of jute fiber and jute butts were im- 
ported into this country for manufacture, 
worth nearly $4,500,000, yet jute is the 
cheapest fiber that comes to our market 
and, as I have shown, a substance that 
could be replaced in several important uses 
by other fibers. It has distinctive qualities, 
however, and in certain manufactures 
doubtless could never be superseded by 
other forms. A chief advantage in its favor 
is its perfect adaptability to culture in the 
southern portions of the United States, 
which, with the large yield of fiber per 
acre, emphasizes the possibility of making 
it a staple production. 

As long ago as 1874, after the plant had 
been successfully introduced upon Ameri- 
can soil, India officials wrote thus of its 
possibilities to American agriculture: 

Competition of a serious kind, however, may be 
apprehended from North America. In someof the 
states of the North American Union eel ae lant 
has been very successfully introduced, and has 
already been found to be more remunerative than 
cotton. It is very likely that in a short time the 
bulk of the requirements vf the United States will 
be supplied by the home-grown fiber, and the de- 
mand on India will fall off—as regards gunny 
cloth, it has already fallen off—and in time Ameri- 
can jute will bein a position to compete with the 
Indian produce in the markets of Europe. 

With these facts in view, the growth of 
jute in the United States is worthy ofseri- 
ous consideration. 

The pamphlet then gives a history of the 
industry of jute growing, from which we 
take the following: 


“Up to this date (1871-72) hemp and flax 
had been used to bale the cotton crop of the 
United States, and jute as an article of 
import, occupied a very small place. The 
year 1872, however, saw the native fibers 
superseded by the India product, particu- 
larly in the West, resulting in the almost 
total destruction of the industries they 
represented. 

‘As already shown, the present imports 
of fiber into this country are enormous, 
while the exports of raw fiber to all coun- 
tries from India amounted, in 1894-95, to 
nearly 649,000 tons, the exports of manu- 
facturers also showing large figures. 

“The interest in jute cultivation in this 
coun, had its beginning just prior to the 
time that the fiber began to be largely im- 
ported. The Department of Agriculture 
directed attention to the culture as early 
as 1869,and in 1869-70 procured from France 
and India a quantity of seed for distribu- 
tion. As a result, hundreds of little cul- 
tural experiments were conducted in the 
South from the Carolinas to Texas, and 
ample proof was secured that the plant was 
adapted to cultivation in the United States. 
It is unnecessary to give special reference 
to the favorable testimony published at the 
time, further than to state that the annual 
and monthly reports of the department for 
five or six years following 1870 contain 
many articles and communications on the 
subject, which form an authentic history 
of the American introduction of the plant, 
and the effort to establish it in cultivation. 
That these efforts failed to give practical 
results is due largely, no doubt, to the ab- 
sence of adequate machinery with which to 
prepare the fiber for market, this being the 
stumbling-block that has prevented suc- 
cess and hindered advancement in new and 
promising fiber industries even at a later 


period. 

“The failure to establish the industry in 
the early seventies did not Rromems.t her 
effort, for. experimental culture has been 
continued at intervals down to the present 
time, the advent of a new invention for 
— the fiber often proving the stim- 
ulus 


“As to the samples of fiber produced 
American-grown jute, they have been 


from 
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pronounced by competent judges to be 50 
ne cent better than the foreign fiber as 
m 


rted. 

‘Phere is no doubt both flax and jute can 
be grown in the United States, and to as 
large an amount as the demand will justi- 
fy, under proper conditions. The result 
would be beneficial to all agricultural inter- 
ests by diversifying products and reducing 
competition on lines where it is at present 
excessive. If jute is a southern product, 
flax is a northern one, and the cotton- 
grower of the south and the grain grower 
of the north would each share in the bene- 
fits arising from the building up of the 
fiber industry. 





For the Michigan Farmer. : 
A FEW LINES FROM KALKASKA 
COUNTY. 


Not all of the best farmers write for the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, and not all that write 
for the paper are good practical farmers, 
and I will put myself in the last class. 

I remember some years ago, while living 
inthe south part of the State, a certain 

arty, (I won’t call his name, he may be 
vind yet) was often said by those whu 
knew him, to hardly have an equal for an 
agricultural speech at the county fair, but 
practically was a poor farmer—could talk 
good, but failed to practice what he talked 
The writer does not claim to be very 
much of a farmer, but is pleased to see 
some that are partially successful,even with 
the disadvantages of this heavy timbered 
country. A good many fail who ought to 
do better; the reason is the waste; they 
don’t save what they get; too much goes to 
wastein many ways. Oneisin not caring for 
their tools; some are left to decay and rust 
through the winter in the fields where they 
were last used. Some real up-to-date 
farmers buy good tools and have hard 
figuring to pay for them and then do not 
get value received for the money invested 
because they are not sheltered and kept in 
in repair. All are not of this class, but 
some are, 

see in the meetings of a number of the 
Farmers’ Clubs the good roads question is 
talked up, but no real practical way of im- 
provement is brought out. We have had 
lots of talk for a good many years, and still 
not much improvement on the roads of 
twenty and thirty years ago. The county 
system hus been adopted here the past 
season, and we have samples of some of the 
best and most substantial roads in the 
county, or in any othercounty. To be sure 
the cost is something -about $5 per rod. 
The county commissioner is doing wel? in 
the new enterprise, and some that have 
opposed the county system on account of 
_ cost will perhaps think more favorably 
of it. 


F. M. Bronson’s article on poultry and 
houses, in Nov. 25, and oorhees’ -in 
Nov. 26, on ‘‘When to Sell,” are worth 


reading the second time. Lots of good read- 
ing in the paper. WM. RICHARDSON. 





In the list of Farmers’ Institutes recently 
published, the places where those for Monroe 
and St. Clair Counties would be held had to 
be omitted. They have now been selected, 
and will be held at Monroe and Emmett re- 
spectively. 
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List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending Dec. 29, as 
reported for the Farmer by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
E. R. Allen, Corning, N. Y., potato digger; 


W. H. and J. Butterworth, Trenton, N. J. 
threshing machine; P. H. Connor and L. 
Clark, Monticello, Ia., corn husker; F. O. 


Kinney Feypt, Ark., combined harrow and 
roller; M. C. geet f Ferry, Mich., potato 
planter; W. H. McMullen, Lafayette, Ind., 
low attachment; L. C. Miller, Cedarville, 
Kans. wheel harrow; O.C. Miller, Harvey- 
ville, Kans., corn harvester; J. Odell, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., corn harvester; C. 
Quintus, Freeport, l1., threshing machine; 
D. Rawl, Batesburg, S. C., cotton picker. 





THE annua! report to the President of 
John J. Brice, Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, indicates how important the 
work of his office has become. No less 
than 48,000,000 shad eggs were collected, 
and 93,000,000 fry planted in streams empty- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The increase in shad eggs col- 
lected was 30,000,000 over the previous year, 
and if a bill now before Congross is enacted 
into law auxiliary stations will be estab- 
lished on most of the important rivers of 
the Atlantic coast, and result in an im- 
mense increase in the output of this species. 
The output of lobster fry was 97,000,000. 
against 72,000,000 for the previous year, an 
Commissioner Brice says that there is little 
doubt that the output in another year will 
be increased more than 100 per cent. 
While the attempt to keep up the constant- 
ly decreasing supply of mackerel along the 
New England coast was more or less ex- 

erimental, 24,000,000 eggs were collected in 
Basurd’s Bay and 17,000 900 fry were liber- 
ated from them. According to the report a 
great increase in results at a large saving 
of expense was accomplished with reference 
to salmon hatching on the Pacilic coast. 
Temporary stations were established on 
the Salmon and Little White Salmon 
rivers, both tributaries of the Columbia, to 
be operated in connection with the per- 
manent station at Clackamas, Ore. It is 
proposed to extend over the entire country 
a Soke ere and commercial system of 
maintaining the commercial fisheries by 
grouping about. the central hatcheries 
auxiliary egg-collecting stations to 
operated only in the spawning season. _ 


-children in Wayne an 








Michigan 


Breeders and fanciers of poultry at} 


Grand Ledge have organized a poultry club. 


Sir Joseph Hickson, the late general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk railroad, died in 
ontreal, Canada, last Monday. 


Vermontville has organized a business 
men’s association, to encourage factories 
and promote the business interests of the 
town. 


A disease called cow-pox is attacking the 
Oakland counties. 
It is said to be a mild form of small-pox.— 
Imlay City Times. 


A State Farmers’ Institute will be held 
in the court house, at Howell, on Friday 
and Saturday, Jan. 15 and 16. A full pro- 
gram has been prepared. 


Bank Commissioner Ainger last week or- 
dered the State Bank of Whitehall to 
close its doors, as an examination showed 
the institution to be in bad condition. 


Supervisors of Delta county have decided 
to submit the ‘proposition of bonding the 
county for the sum of $175,000 for road pur- 
poses to a vote of the people at the April 
election. 


The Oakland county farmers’ institute 
will be held at Milford, Jan: 13 and 14. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to make 
this meeting one of the best ever held in the 
county. 


Fruit men in some parts-of the State 
entertain slight fears that the recent mild 
weather may have been injurious to trees, 
as the buds are reported to have started in 
some localities. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Plymouth will 
hold their farmers’ institute in the Ply- 
mouth village hall, Jan. 14 and 15. The 
women’s section will have its session the 
afternoon of the last day. 


Beet sugar raising is being discussed by 
farmers in the vicinity of East Tawas. An 
effort will probably be made to have the 
legislature pass a bill providing a bounty 
for those who decide to experiment with 
the new industry. 


A petition will be presented to the legis- 
lature this winter asking that steps be 
taken to improve the bed of the Kalamazoo 
river. Every spring the lowlands overflow 
and many people suffer loss.—Marshall 
Statesman. 


A Fennville man was recently convicted 
of failure to mark fruit packages in accord- 
ance with the law and was sentenced to pay 
a fine of $25 together with costs amounting 
to about $15. Several similar cases are to 
be tried in the same court next month. 


. Governor-elect Pingree went to Lansing 
on New Year’s day and quietly took the 
oath of oftice. He was accompanied by his 
family and a few friends. His family will 
not remove to Lansing. Gov. Rich, the re- 
tiring executive, will devote his attention 
to his business interests. 


The great plant of the Collins Manufac- 
‘turing Co., at Jackson, was recently sold at 

ublic auction by Trustee Wilson for $75,000. 

t cost nearly $200,000 three years ago, and 
was bid in by the first mortgage holders. 
An effort is being made to reorganize the 
company and continue the manufacture of 
carriages. 


Representative R. D. Graham, of Grand 
Rapids, will introduce a bill in the legisla- 
ture calling for the inspection of trees in 
this State with a view to cuntrollirg tree 
diseases. The bill will provide fora state 
inspector, who, however, will receive no 
salary, but will be one of the agricultural 
college faculty. 


At the caucus of the republican members 
of the house of representatives last Tues- 
day it was unanimously decided to name 
pro Gordon for re-election as speaker 
of the house. At the senatorial caucus 
Senator Preston was chosen for president 

ro tem of the senate. Both houses of the 
egislature met on Wednesday for the pur- 
pose of ratifying the action of the caucuses. 


About 30 Michigan peoplerecently moved 
to Alameda, Ala., a point on the Mobile & 
Birmingham.railroad about 90 miles north 
of Mobile. They report that the co-opera- 
tive land company which induced them to 
go there clearly misrepresented things in 
its description of the climate and natural 
advantages of that region. Some of the 
party have left Alameda in search of work, 
while the others have written their friends 
for means to return. 


Aninventory of the old town of Onto- 
nagon at the opening of the new year,showed 
about 100 houses on the outskirts, about 200 
new ones, many of them nothing but small 
shanties, 13 saloons, 12 business houses, 2 
barber shops, 2 churches, a postoffice and 
depot. There are something over 1,000 
people in the old town, nearly one-third of 
whom are 2 4 age by the relief commit- 
tee, and must be so supported until spring. 
At the present time there is no work to be 
had in or near the town.—State Republican. 





General. 


The Great Northern Railway has beguna 
tunnel through the Cascade mountains 
which will cost $4,000,000. 


Gov. Altgeld, of Illinois, last Tuesday 
granted pardons to twenty convicts, twelve 
of whom had been convicted of murder. 


The dedication of the Grant monument 
in Riverside Park, New York, has been set 
for April 27, One of the features of the 
ceremonies will probably be a big naval 
parade in which other nations will partici- 
Dé te. 





noon. More than a dozen people were 
Kilied and only two houses remain stand- 
ng. 

The Chicago city council has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting women from wearing 
any kind of a hat or bonnet in a theater 
under penalty of a fine of $25 to $100 for 
each offense. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and widely known as a political economist 
and litterateur, was stricken with apoplexy 
at his home in Boston last Tuesday morn- 
ing and died soon afterwards. 


The Pennsylvania legislature has chosen 
State Senator Boies Penrose to be the suc- 
cessor of Senator Cameron in the United 
States Senate. Ex-Postmaster General 
Wanamaker was also a candidate, but 
Penrose defeated him in the republican 
caucus by more than 50 votes. 


Joseph -B. McCullagh, editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, committed suicide 
last week by jumping from a window of his 
room to the pavement below. He had been 
ill for several months and. had grown de- 
spondent and tired of life. He was only 
54 years of age. 


Hon. John R. Tanner, Illinois’ governor- 
elect, was married to Miss Cora English, of 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 30. The wedding was 
a great society event, more than 1,200 
invitations having been issued. Governor- 
elect Tanner takes the reins from Gov. 
Altgeld’s hands on Jan. 11. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher met with a 
serious accident last week while visiting 
her son-in-law at Stamford, Conn. The 
lady, who is now 84 years of age, was at- 
tacked with dizziness, and in falling broke 
her hip in such a way that she will prob- 
ably never walk again without the use of 
crutches. 


Nashville, Tenn., suffered a disastrous 
fire last Saturday night. Nine stores and 
the south end of the city market house, 
containing offices of heads of city depart- 
ments, were destroyed. The total in- 
surance is somewhat in excess of $300,000. 
The total loss is estimated to be from $375, - 
000 to $400.000 


Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, last week 
sailed for England to attend an informal 
monetary conference which will be held in 
London before the end of the present month. 
France, Germany, and Russia will also be 
represented,and it is expected that a formal 
meeting for the discussion of an interna- 
tional bimetallic agreement will grow out 
of this conference. 


The tug Commodore bound for Cuba with 
a light cargo of arms and ammunition was 
sunk last Saturday morning about 20 miles 
off New Smyrna. There were 28 men on 
board, only 17 of whom have thus far been 
found. Only a few managed to reach the 
shore alive. The vessel was supposed to 
have sprung a leak but it is now claimed 
that one of the crew—a traitor in Spanish 
pay—was the cause of the leak. 


W. A. Hammond, vice-president of the 
defunct National Bank of Illinois, com- 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in 
Lake Michigan, near his beautiful man- 
sion in Evanston. He was missed from 
the house shortly after midnight and the 
body was recovered about noon of the fol- 
lowing day. ‘The president of the bank be- 
ing in feeble health, Mr. Hammond had for 
several years been the responsible head of 
the concern and he himself contracted the 
large loans which finally caused the down- 
fall of the institution. Irregularities in his 
accounts are alleged to have existed and 
fears of an investigation probably led him 
to take his own life. 





Foreign. 


The French government has abolished 
slavery in Madagascar. Severe penalities 
are imposed for violations of the law. 


Hon. William E. Gladstone celebrated his 
87th birthday, Dec. 29th. He received con- 
ne a telegrams from all parts of the 
world. 


A dispatch from Honolulu early in the 
present week stated that the death of Onit- 
ed States Minister Willis was hourly ex- 
a He has had pneumonia for some 
weeks. 


The situation in Cuba remains very much 
complicated. The death of Maceo is still a 
matter of dispute, late dispatches stating 
that he is alive and willrecover. Little 
activity is being shown by. either army aad 
it isreported that Spain contemplates the 
recall of Gen. Weyler and the appointment 
of a more able officer. Fillibustering vessels 
appear to have little troubie in evading the 
revenue cutters and are busily carrying 
arms and supplies to the insurgents. Sc. re- 
tary Herbert has lately ordered several 
cruising vessels to Florida waters to rein- 
force the fleet of revenue cutters. The filli- 
busters are reported to be having consider- 
able difficulty in landing their supplies after 
reaching Cuba. 





CALENDARS AND Coupons.—We are bard- 
ly surprised to receive this season not only 
one of the very prettiest designs in calen- 
dars, but with it coupons which entitle the 
recipient to attractive novelties. Every one 
who gets a Hood’s Sarsaparilla calendar 


for 1897 secures something that will prove 
interesting and valuable as well as a beau- 
tiful specimen of the lithographer’s art. 
The calendar is accompanied this season by 
an amusing:litile book on ‘‘The Weather.” 
Ask your druggist for Hood's Coupon Calen- 
dar, or send 6 cents in stamps for one to C. 
I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MBS. E. ROCK WOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. . 


We should be pleased to have of our readers 
who take interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 











A MODERN APOSTATE. 





I do not like—I never did—this grand Electric 


Age; 

I’m sick of this unceasing war we all have got to 
wage; 

The endless schemes of robbery, the night that’s 
turned to day, . 

Till the last faint tinge of beauty and romance is 
swept a way. 


The happiest time in all my life was when I crept 
at night 

To my tick of rustling cornshucks by the moon’s 
electric light; ( 

When I slept the dreamless slumber of a youth in 
rugged health, 


And my bedside was not haunted by the modern 
nightmare—W ealth. 
I'd just a hundred dollars then—I have three 
millions now; 
But my food and drink don’t taste to me one-half as 
good, I vow; 
And all my gold won’t buy for me the jolly time I 
1a 
When _I plowed the fertile upland as a red-cheeked 
country lad. 
How good it seemed at night to sit around the back 
log’s flame! 
The sham gas login my grand house can’t warm 
my heart the same; 
wine in my cut glasses, which has come across 
the sea 
Will never fill the place of Dad’s brown cider jug 


with me. 


Often of late I hear above the rattle of the 
cars 

The faint soft low of cattle,as they fret the pas- 
ture’s bars; 

The leanto’s roof is rustling with the first Novem- 
ber rain, 

And the keen, sharp air of morning brings me back 
to life again. 

I do not like—I never did—this grand Electric 
Age; 

lenvy you, poor farmer lad, for all your seanty 
wage: 

I envy those wise men who live as God ordained 
they should, 

On the breaSt of Mother Nature, near the river and 
the wood. 

—Austin Granville. 


agape doll / 
HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








BE CAREFUL OF FIRE. 

Among my earliest recollections is the 
warning iterated and reiterated to be care- 
ful about fire. Icanso plainly recall the oc- 
casions when the whole family were going 
away from home; when we children would 
be bundled in hoods, veils, and shawls for a 
long, cold ride, with the much despised 
woolen socks belonging to our father (and 
which were always of the finest homespun 
yarn, grey with white tops and toes, our 
mother’s own work) drawn over our shoes to 
protect our feet from the cold, for this was 
before the day of arctics, my first pair of 
which I well remember. As we_ stood 
around the kitchen stove in our wraps 
waiting for father to drive to the door with 


the team, mother used to get the dipper 
from the water pail and carefully wet the 
floor all about the stove so that if during 
our absence any sparks or coals should get 
out they would be extinguished without 
doing any damage. Just how this could 
have happened since the stove had been 
closed tightly and no wood added for some 
time, 1 never could understand, yet we al- 
ways felt safer, less fearful of fire, if this 
operation was gone through with. 

When butchering day came, or the proc- 
ess of soap-making was in operation we 
girls were always made to don our woolen 
dresses aS a precaution against catching 
tire in our eagerness to help and to watch 
the process from the closest possible point 
of view. Woolen, we were told, would not 
catch fire so easily as cotton, nor would it 
burn so readily if it should. 

We were familiar with the story of how 
once. upon a time, before my younger sister 
and I were born, the house caught fire and 
burned to the ground from somebody’s care- 
lessness with ashes. That somebody was 
neither father nor mother yet they lost 
nearly every bit of their furniture and 
clothing by means of it. I remember they 
used to tell how our older sister, then a 
little girl of eight or nine years, saved her 
dolly and its clothes from the burning 
building; how the silver spoons were found 
melted in a mass amid the ruins and that 
the jeweler took the lump of molten metal 
in payment toward others. That was when 
the country was new and there was no in- 
surance. Ofcourse it was many years ere 
things were replaced as before, and it was 
told to us children as a warning to ever be 
careful of fire. When the new house was 
built every stove pipe went into the chim- 
ney without passing through the floor, so 
great was the fear of that prevalent source 
for a fire to start—the place around the 
yipe in the ceiling. 


* * 
¥ 


Fires are of frequent occurrence in the 
winter season among dwellings. Hot fires, 
uickly Started. on a cold morning, the 
draughts allopen carrying the flame halr 


way to the chimney top, maybe; a tiny | 


crevice, an imperfect flue, the chimney 
catches fire or in some way ignition of sur- 
rounding wood takes place, and—up in 
smoke goes the house. Any one who has 


ever hada house burned down over their 
heads knows that it not a very pleasant ex- 
perience aside from thelossentailed. This, 
while it may be covered by insurance, can 
never be fuily estimated - f one who has 
Fnot passed through it. There are many 
things about a house which money cannot 
replace and no one wants to be burned out 
anyway. : 

Where pipes run through the ceiling 
great care should be taken to keep bedding, 
or anything which can take fire, from com- 
ing in contact with them. More than one 
conflagration has occurred from this very 
thing. The bed clothes have been flung 
over the foot of the bed in too close proximi- 
ty to the heated pipe, or the careless 
sheowtan down of some garment which 
falls against the pipe, catches fire when no 
one is in the room, and a burned house is 
the result. < * 

* 

Too great care cannot be taken to in- 
struct children about pores against fire. 
Teach them to think about it and also 
teach them what to do in case of a fire. 
Tell them to remember if the —_—— 
catches fire to lie down and roll over an 
over upon the floor to extinguish the flames 
rather than to rush wildly outdoors, thus 
increasing rather than diminishing the 
danger by causing a draft or current of air. 
Teach them that if any person’s clothing 
takes fire the best and quickest way to put 
it out is to throw any heavy rug, blanket or 
shaw! around them. That to smother a 
fire is much easier than to try to put it out 
in any other way when it is confined to a 
smallspace. Tell them alsothat the smoke 
is always less dense next the floor in a 
burning building, and that opening doors 
and windows only fans the flame by creat- 
ing a draft of air. Of course it is to be ex- 

ected that most people will lose their heads 
n case of a fire and do all sorts of unrea- 
sonable things such as carrying the feather 
beds safely out and peng | the mirrows 
out of the windows, but children should be 
instructed in such matters and when the 
— does occur they may be prepared 
or it. 

The number of buildings burned by rea- 
son of children playing with matches would 
indicate a woeful lack of care on some- 
body’s part. Parents are so often careless 
in shis Feapedt. They allow them to build 
bonfires and set fire to bits of paper without 
thinking that they may set fire to some- 
thing more valuable some day. Children 
and matches are a dangerous combination, 
one not to be encouraged. Look out for 
this if there are little ones in your family. 
Do not trust the two together. 


* * 
* 


Lanterns are a necessity about the barns 
in winter when daylight lingers so late in 
the morning, but they should ke carefully 
looked after and very carefuliy kept. A 
sputtering flame is always an indication 
of something wrong and should be consid- 
ered adanger signal every time. Sucha 
lantern should be thoroughly cleaned and 
if this and a new wick does not remedy the 
matter promptly, throw it away and buy a 
new one. At the present price one can 
scarcely afford to take the chances on a 
tricky one. Wires strung over head in 
horse and cow stables and hooks made of 
the same in shape of a letter S (with points 
well extended) hung to these furnish a safe 
way of lighting as far as a place to put the 
light is concerned. Hang the lantern on 
the hook and slide it along the wire as you 
need to change its position. Remember it 
was a lantern set in too close proximity to 
a cow that caused the great Chicago fire. 

Fire is a good servant, but a very severe 
master. Let us take every precaution to 
keep our servant where it belongs. Look 
weil as the stove which has recently been 
filled with wood to keep fire over night. 
Be sure the door is sosecurely fastened that 
should a stick fall against it, it could not 
getopen. Be sure’ no sparks can fly out 
upon thecarpet. Let everything be secure 
before retiring for the night, or before 
leaving the house alone for the any. Rete 


THE BENEFIT OF FARMERS’ OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO FARMERS AND 
THEIR WIVES. 








The most of us believe, and sincerely 
hope,that farmers’ organizations havecome 
to stay. They ure truly a blessing to the 
farmer and his wife. The Grange ,which 
was organized 28 years ago, was the first 
farmers’ organization, and, as Mrs. Mayo 
says, has proved to be the emancipation of 
woman. Here, at least, she has equal 
rights with her husband. Before these or- 
ganizations were founded there was but 
little to break the monotony of farm life. 
An occasional trip to town,going to church, 
and making visits was about all. But now 
we have the Grange and Farmers’ Clubs, 
where farmers and their wives can meet 
together, where, in discussing the different 
subjects that are taken up, they be- 
come: better acquainted with each other, 
aan 4 grow less suspicious of each other, and 
in the interchange of ideas, their views be- 
come broader, while the conditions of the 
past have been to narrow rather than to 
broaden their views. The social features 
are also of great importance. Farmers’ 
Clubs are becoming more numerous, and 
they are doing much in the way of educat- 


Ying and elevating the farmer. Then, last 
‘but not Jeast, is the Farmers’ Institute, 


which we enjoy so much, and we cannot 
but wonder at some of our farmer friends, 
who never yet have attended one. There 
is much to be learned, besides meeting 
with so many friends who come from far 
and near to attend the institnte. It is 
amusing to hear the remarks made about 
certain topics that are under discussion at 
the institute. A lady of my acquaintance 















said,after hearing a talk on butter making, 
thatit would make no difference how much 
she heard on this question, she would not 
change her method; she had never allowed 
any water to touch her butter, and never 
would, for she knew that washing injured 
the quality. Then a farmer friend said 
that the professors who attended our insti- 
tutes every winter know nothing about 
farming, therefore should not attempt to 
tell *‘us old farmers” how to farm and so 
on. Our county institute is well attended. 
both by farmers and townspeople, and we 
should try to induce our farmer friends who 
have never attended before to come out 
this winter, and if we cannot all express 
our ideas as we would like to, we can at 
least listen to those who can. Then all 
hail to the Grange, the Farmers’ Club, and 
the Institute, or any organization that 
places within reach of the farmer and his 
wife the means of social enjoyment and 


intellectual improvement. 
Saniiac Co. L. N. H. 


LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


I, too, agree with A. H. J. that we should 
teach our children the habit of happiness. 
I think if we teach them to be cheerful 
and to look on the bright side of life, it will 
not only make them enjoy life better during 
their younger days, but will make it 
pleasanter for themselves and those who 
have the care of them when they arrive at 


old age. I have in mind two old ladies of 
our acquaintance who, when their hus- 
bands died, were left with comfortable 
homes, but alone as far as having any one 
to live with them, as their children were 
settled in homes of their own. Number 
one, as soon as the business of the estate 
could be settled, went to live with one of 
her sons, where she spent the remainder of 
her life cheerful and contented, loved and 
respected by all who knew her. Number 
two leased her farm for a term of years, 
but that not proving satisfactory, con- 
cluded to try married life again. er hus- 
band being a very quiet sort of a person 
stood her fretting for a number of years, 
matt Ppionee ceased to be a virtue, when 
he bid her adieu to return no more. After 
this she tried living first with one child and 
then with another, but spending the most 
of her time among the neighbors, worrying 
for fear something would happen to her 
real estate, or her money would be taken 
out of the bank. Although she tired us all 
with her constant complaining, we could 
not help pitying her, for we believed it was 
a habit she had contrasted in youth pets 
haps in early childhood) and had indulged 
in iteuntil it had become second nature. I 
believe if people who are gven to being 
despondent, would read lla Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poem, ‘*Whatever is, is best” they 
would find it a great comfort to them. Let 
us each uy and look on the bright side of 
life, and if there are any of us who think 
there isn’t poet! bright side to our lives, let 
us try and polish up the dark side. 

Two Oaks. ELLEN. 








RECIPES FOR CHAPPED HANDS AND 
FACES. 

It is due every lady to care for her per- 
sonal appearance, and, no matter whather 
environments may be, let her never retro- 
grade into an indifferent, careless woman. 
A mother should set the example of being 
neat and tidy about home at her own table, 
and the daughters are apt to follow. No 
matter if youdo have to wash your own 
dishes, or do your work, cooking. ‘There 


are a great many ladies that are compelled 
to do so, but how gracefully they yield to 
circumstances, make the best of it, and are 
always neat in appearance and their hands 
nicely kept. In fact, the prettiest hands I 
can call to mind just now, are a young 
lady’s who does all the work at home in a 
small family; she will not let her mother 
doit. She has mops to wash dishes, loose 
chamois gloves to sweep in, and at night 
uses a preparation that I will tell you of, 
and sleeps in loose kid gloves. Her recipe 
for whitening and softening her hands is as 
follows: 

One-half ounce of glycerine, one-half 
ounce of elderflower water, eight ounces of 
benzoin, one-fourth ounce vaseline, one- 
fourth ounce powdered borax. Apply after 
essing. It will render the skin soft and 
fine. or keeping the skin from chapping 
and getting.rough, you must use tepid 
water and the best and purest of soap, but 
to soften the hands or cleanse the nails 
properly, borax is the best in the tepid 
water. Some can’t use soap, but have to 
substitute oatmeal, then dry thoroughly 
and apply vaseline or cold cream. For 
manicure treatment, when you wish to 
make the nails amenable to treatment, 
take a bow] of hot water, drop a few drops 
of benzoin into it, and immerse your hands 
to the knuckles and let them remain two 
minutes. I had my hands manicured quite 
often in New York, and on leaving there, 
supplied myself with all the preparations 
for caring for mine myself, and I have 
found that by washing my hands daily in 
tepid water with a little powdered borax in 
it, and then using a little lemon juice and 
glycerine and rose water at night, 
can keep them beautifully. Of course, it 
takes practice to manicure your nails 
yourself, but you can doit. Cut the dead 
cuticle, trim the nails evenly, and polish 
them and keep them white and soft. If 
you have to do rough work, keep your 
gloves and eng ¥ your hands all you can. 
No matter how handsomely you dress, if 
your hands are all roughened and red and 
chapped, you will not feel good nor enjoy 
your lovely clothes at all. It detracts from 
your appearance, and it only takes a little 





more industry and pains to make them look 


enteel. If you can’t use glycerine qt 
now it makes some skin burns and loo 
ellow), in that case use this recipe which 
s Sarah Bernharct’s recipe for keeping her 
hands soft :nd white. 
ual parts of lemon juice, borax water, 
vaseline, and the whole sweetened with 
triple extract of violet. There is no excuse 
for rough, red hands; you only need to 
take care of them and to study the best 
way. The Household page devoted to 
such things is the most helpful and useful 
to our girls, and they should avail them- 
selves of it. 8. H. 





A HOUSE GOWN. 





I have a new house gown that is so 
pretty, comfortable and becoming that I 
would like to describe it to the readers of 
the Household that they may go and do 
likewise, The material from which it ts 
made consists of a pair of Cuban blankets 
(procured at any first-class dry goods 
house), the texture similar to that of out- 
ing clotht» The prevailing color is a deep 
tan with dashes of red all through it. 
Other combinations of color may be found 
if one prefers. The stripes, of which there 
are four, same as in all blankets, consist of 
several colors so skillfully blended as to 
give the effect of arainbow. The cost was 
only 98 cents and the gown from which 
mine was patterned cost only 89 cents on 
‘sale day,” so you see the material has the 
recommendation of being inexpensive. 

The garment is fashioned after the pat- 
tern of a Mother-Hubbard. In cutting, a 
little planning is necessary to make the 
four stripes fulfill the necessary demands. 
The blankets are folded together, the front 
breadths of the skirt part being cut first. 
The striped ends form the front edge of the 
gown (cutting the goods crosswise), thus 
having a stripe down each side of the front. 
These front breadths are cut to extend 
under the arms around nearly to the center 
of the back and gored from top to bottom, 
so that the lower edge is at least half a 
ody wider than the upper—more if liked. 

he back breadth consists of a straight 
piece three-fourths of a yard wide at top 
and bottom with a stripe running the 
whole length dowt the center. Cut the 
yoke, back and fronts from the remainin 
Stripe (crosswise) as also the lower part o 
sleeves and the turn-over collar. The 
upper part of sleeves are cut full bishop 
from the tan-colored goods. The yoke 
should be lined and the sleeves at the 
wearer’s pleasure. 

When the skirt’ breadths are sewed to- 
gether, gather the fullness of fronts into 
space to fit the yoke and lay the back 
breadth into a watteau plait with the 
stripe on the top of plait. belt of goods 
or ribbon passes around the body under the 
ere to which it is caught at the waist 
ine near the back on each side of the 
watteau plait which is left unconfined. A 
see of heavy silk cord to correspond or 

armonize with the prevailing color of the 
garment comes from underneath the plait 
and partially confines the front breadths to 
the figure, being loosely tied in front. The 
front edges are hemmed back in a manner 
showing two inches of the tan color at the 
yoke and six inches at the front so that the 
space inside the stripes is given a flaring 
effect toward the bottom. The fastening 
is made by means of hooks and silk loops. 
Large, handsome pearl buttons may be 
used down the front if desired. N. E. C. 


A CRY OF WARNING. 


“I waffered for years and years with 
womb and kidney trouble in their 
worst forms. 

“I had terrible pains in my abdo- 











my 
“I cannot praise it enough, and cry 
aloud to all women ‘that their suffer- 
ing is unnecessary; go to your drug- 
gist and get a bottle that you may try 


it anyway. You owe this chance of 
recevery to yourself.”—Mrs. J. STxn- 
ARD, 2318 Amber St, Kensingston, 
Phila., Pa. 
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WHEN MOTHER ROCKS AND SIN 





Than mother’s when she took and sings. 


No dearer tones were ever heard, S 
Or borne to earth on a wings 

Than those low-breathed in tender word, 
When mother gently rocks and sings. 


No rest more sweet than the re ; 
That sleep refreshing solace brings, 
When baby eyelids droop and close, 
While mother watches, rocks and sings. 


‘When years increase, and eyes grow dim, | 
Then almost forgotten things ; 
Fill fading memory to the brim, 
Where a dear mother rocks and sings. 


How quick the pulses throb and swell, 
How clear from memory’s belfry rings, 
The olden story sweet to tell, 
First told where mother rocks and sings. 


a from our homes we wander far, 
As life’s time pendulum widely swings, 
We well may keep in sight the star, 

That shines where mother rocks and sings. 


—oP 


SHORT STOPS. 





Pra@ey JANE, writes:—In reading of the 
Peculiarities of Men in the Dec. 12th House- 
hold, it brought to mind some of the trials 
which I have endured inthe past. I have 
seen just such men that thought dinner was 
nearly ready if only the plates were on the 
table. But has any of the readers had any 
experience with a man that was always 
“somewhere else” at meal time? not one of 
the family. oh, no! they would have been 
edpented jong ago, bui to have a man stay 
around until nearly dinner time, then go 
half a mile to work, returning just as the 
family are through eating or perhaps asthe 
dishwater is being thrown out. Now if 
there is anything that would spoil my good 
nature itis having meals at all hours; the 
idea of having a table sitting around wait- 
ing for some member of the family, as some 
do, is unnecessary. If any of the readers 
could suggest some way out of such a di- 
lemma it would be welcomely accepted I 
am sure, for there are those who have to 
put up with it. - 

% 

A. H. J., writes:—I wish to extend a hand 
in welcome to our long absent Huldah Per- 
kins. We are always glad to hear from 


er. 

An excellent use to make of the old-fash- 
ioned Jersey jackets which many of us 
have is to make them upinto mittens. With 
a well fitting pattern, rather small, anum- 
ber of pairs of good mittens can be made 
from one garment. The pattern which has 
four pieces is best, as it will cut to better 
advantage. They can be trimmed to suit 
the fancy, but be sure to make them with 
good long wrists. 


* * 


- 

ALICE MAUDE, writes:—I am going to ask 
admittance to the Household long enough 
to tell its readers how to make a delicious 
sherbet out of newly fallen snow. Make a 
very rich lemonade, or just use lemon juice 
and sugar (plentyof the latter) and stir thick 
with snow. Canned pineapple used insame 
way makes very nice sherbet. A very good 
ice cream is made by sweetening and fiavor- 
ing the cream, then stirring in snow the 
same as the sherbet. The snow must be 
light and fresh. 

* “< * 

Sam’s WIFE, Howell, writes:—This morn- 
ing I was reading that article of Huldah 
Perkins’ on the peculiarities of men. Well, 
I shouldsayso! I think, Huldah, your hus- 
band must be some relation tomine. He 
will come home from town and tell me he 
saw some of my friends. I ask him what 
they had on and he says he thinks Carrie 
had on a new Garabaldi, and where on 
earth the man ever heard that word I’m 
sure I don’t know. I afterward found out 
it was a Bolero jacket. 

But a husband is a real handy thing to 
have around the house to look after the 
children and do odd jobs, although a good 
many of them are spoiled by humorin 
them and letting them know that you thin 
too much of them. Knowing the “male 
sect’’ so well, as Samantha Alien says, “let 
’em know you have hefty principles of your 
own to be maintained and also a mind to 
maintain ‘em.” 

Why don’t more of our farmers’ wives 
write to the Household, I wonder? 

* * 


* 

May Lesiin, writes:—The offeringzto 
“Short Stops” from *‘Mother of Four’ re- 
minds me of one of the uses I make of old 
pants cloth. When used wrong side out it 
makes very good mittens for every day 
wear. A pattern is secured by spreadin 
the hand down upon a piece of paper ys 
drawing w pencil mark around the outside 
of the hand. Allow for generous seams. 
When the two sides are sewed together, in- 
sert a diamond-shaped gusset (three inches 
by one and one-half) between the thumb 
and forefinger thus giving plenty of room 
for expansion of the hand in picking up any- 
thing. Line these mittens with heavy 
Canton flannel. For men’s working mittens 
I make the outside from a new grain bag 
and line with black pants cloth. Each side 
is made separate and then placed inside the 
other with seams turned together; then 
caught together at the wrists by turning in 
the =o and stitching in the machine. In- 
deed the whole work is doneon the machine 
and will not consume more than twenty 
minutes. When the men wish to drive 
away from home and prefer dark mittens, 
they simply. turn the bag side within, thus 
having a pair of black ones. 

* * 


yf * * 
KATHARINE, writes:—An excellent remedy 


of hot shoemaker’s wax run into the sore 
places. A bit of cotton cloth should be 
placed over it to oe it from sticking to 
the clothing or clothes. To prevent 
these cracks, use a mixture of equal parts 
kerosene of] and mutton tallow applied to 
the hands morning and noon. Tar soap is 
excellent for farmers’ use, also oatmeal 
pone -The latter may be made by melting, 
with a little water,castile or other pure soap 
and stirring in oatmeal till thick. When 
cold cut in bars. Scraps of soap may be 
used in this way. 


Bre Poult Dun. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE FARMER’S POULTRY HOUSE. 














Wherever it is practicable it is best to 
allow the poultry free range. Very often 
other considerations come into the case 
which may render the free range idea par- 
tially or wholly impracticable; when such 
is the case the enclosure shonld be as 
roomy and spacious as circumstances will 
permit. It is only when a fowl] has unlim- 
ited range that it attains its greatest degree 
of health. Freedom for the fowl is often 
not only a matter of health, but in many 
cases a matter of economy. On a well 
arranged farm, where the poultry is isolat- 


ed from the garden, by far the better way 
for the average farmer’s flock is to give it 
liberty. Besides being far less care, a fowl 
will easily pick up ninety per cent of its 
living during atleast seven months of the 
year. 

But when fowls are given “free range” it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that they are to 
shift for themselves during twelve months 
of the year: No well-to-do farmer will 
allow his farm stock to run at random, and 
at the same time expect to get any returns; 
he is very well aware that proper stables 
and pens are not only quite necessary bat 
absolutely required if he wishes to attain 


less true of Rip No matter how free 
and admirably situated the range, they 
should have set apart for their own ex- 
clusive use some suitable building; without 
such it is doubtful if even the faintest re- 
semblance to success can be acquired. A 
farmer cannot afford to lose the droppings, 
which is necessarily the case if the fowls 
are allowed to seek the tree tops for a 
winter’s roost; there is no better manure in 
the world, and none more easy'to save if 
the right course is adopted. A wide-awake 
farmer cannot afford to search in all con- 
ceivable places for eggs, perhaps to find 
them after they have been spoiled,or possi- 
bly never to find them at all. For these 
and similar reasons that will readily sug- 
est themselves, it is far better that the 
armer’s flock should have a suitable build- 
ing, either set apart or erected for their 
own exclusive use, not only as a matter of 
convenience but glso from an economical 
point of view. 

A good,practical poultry house does not,of 
necessity, need to be an expensive one. On 
the contrary we have seen some rather 
homely affairs possessing more really gocd 
practical points of utility than others built 
on a more elaborate scale. A house twelve 
by twelve will provide plenty of space for 
twenty-five fowls. Such a house may be 
constructed with a shed roof; four feet in 
the rear and seven in front will pro- 
vide ample room, although, if it is made 
of sufficient height to allow an average 
man to stand erect, it will doubtless prove 
quite as acceptable. The inside of such a 
house can be arranged very readily to suit 
one’s own whims. What will suit one won’t 
another. When it comes to the roosts the 
keeper must make up his own mind how he 
desires them to be arranged. Some prefer 
the roosts to be horizontal, i. e., allona 
level; others think there is nothing like the 
slanting roost or the-ladder-like arrange- 
ment. Some poultry keepers use a platform 
to catch the droppings, while others con- 
sider the platform arrangement to be 
nothing short of a useless contrivance. 
Some writers advocate the idea of putting 
the roosting poles on a framework erected 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
Directly beneath this they put a platform 
on the same slant as the roosts; the idea is 
that the droppings will collect themselves 
in some sort of a receptacle arranged at the 
edge of the slanting platform. Such a 
plan might work all right in theory, but 
there might be grave reasons advanced why 
it wouldn’t work in practice. The writer 
has never personally tested the plan. 

The scratching pen is another feature 
about which the prospective poultryman 
must be his own ea Some seriously 
question the practicability of such an 
apartment set aside for that purpose, while 
others assert that the scratching pen is as 
indispensable as the roosts. 


any sort of success. The same is none the 


into consideration, viz., what breed are you 
going to keep? The whole entire arrange- 
ment may depend on the solution to this 
question. A house designed for one breed 
may not be suitable for another. For in- 
stance, the writer has a house built ex- 
ressly for the Leghorn; in such a house a 

rahma or a Cochin would be as much out 
of place as a cow in a sheep pen. A house 
may beso constructed as to meet the 
wants for any breed; but the writer’s pref- 
erence would be one that is built with a 
certain point in view. Such buildings in 
the end generally prove the more satisfac- 


On 

here is another thing that must be 
‘taken into consideration in constructing a 
poultry house—ventilation. The builder 
may make the other arrangements to suit 
himself, but when it comes to provide a 
ventilator it will be well to have a care 
how a person puts his whims into practice. 
There are more “ventilators” that prove to 
be death traps than anything else. The 
idea that a successful henhouse must be so 
arranged that the interior will have a “free 
air circulation” is all humbug. There are 
more fowls killed b tog much “fresh air” 
than by the want of it.” 

If a person must have a ventilator, then 
by all means contrive to dispense with 
draught as far as possible, or serious con- 
sequences will be the result. A ventilator is 
not a necessary fixture to a henhouse. It 
only seems necessary in houses that are 
over-crowded and ill-kept. Use judg- 
ment in oe your stock and never fear 
but what they’ll get air enough. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





VIGOR IN MOULTING. 





A bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says: There is perhaps no time in the 
history of the fow! that indicates its vigor 
so well as the moulting period. Fowis that 
molt in a short time and hardly stop laying 
during this period, as a rule, have strong 
vigorous constitutions, and if properly fed 
they will give a large yearly record. On 
the other hand, those that are a long time 


moulting have not the vigor and strength 
to. digest atid assimilate food enough to 
produce the requisite number of eggs. It is 
necessary to select fowls some time during 
the year other than the moulting period. 
Some indication of their egg-producing 
power is shown in their general conforma- 
tion. In selecting a hen for egg-producing 
her form will give some information of 
value. A long, deep-bodied fowl is to be 
chosen rather than one with a short body, 
whose underline is not unlike a half circle. 

A strong, hearty, vigorous fowl usually 
has a long body, a deep chest, with long 
and quite straight underline. Other things 
being equal, the larger-bodied fowls of the 
egg breeds are to be preferred. It is a rule 
that fowls bred for egg-production are 
larger-bodied than those bred for ‘fancy 
oints. Whenever vigor and constitution 
orm an important part in the selection of 
fowls for breeding the size of the fowls is 
invariably increased. 
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For IRRITATION-OF THE THROAT caused by 
Cold or use of the voice, ““Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ are exceedingly beneficial. 


=o 


Impoverished blood causes that tired feel 
’s Sarsaparilla purifies, enriches and vital- 
izes the blood and gives vigor and vitality. 











(Netice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 
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Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in ENDEAVORS? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do, you will re- 
= a reward. Use no letter unless found in the 
word, 





$10.00 for the second; $5.00 for the third; $5.00 for the 
fourth, and $2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists. 
The above rewards are given free and without consid- 


printed 
in April issue, published in March. Our publication 
has been established nine years. We refer you to any 
mercantile eet for our standi Make your list 





There is another thing which is often 
ignored but which should always be taken 


ding. 
now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-6-7 
Temple Court Building, Dept. M. C., N. Y. City. 











Produces 
Saving. 








for cracks upon the hands, with which. 
are troubled du "aolk Waatunnetamaione 


ho aetna. 
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a 
5 and 10 cent boxes. Try 







it on your Cycle Chain. 
] » » Vi jada 


When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER. 
















































you need constantly on hand a 
safe, sure and effectual remedy 
for the ordinary ills of life; one 
which will meet the require- 
ments of all emergency cases 
and work a permanent cure, 


5 OANA 
Ae 


has done this for many 
on four 





cu RES 9 eee 
Bright’s Disease, 
Urinary Troubles, 
Female Complaints, 
General Debility, 
Malaria, 
cnt trom disordered" 
ae ag hy fem § Liver. 
bottle or new style 
sre Rehonest Wik our 
self and try a bottle. | 
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P ROCKS FOR SALE—Big, nice, 
- birds. F.M. BRONSON, Vermont! le Mick 









ULTRY.—For catalog'of leadi: - 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow. Miche” ” 





Bet Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 


and Conger strains. 
$1.00. Noculls. 






scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pi 
Cockerels. 81 to 82.50; nilewe 
E. M. KIES, Reading. Mich. 













162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersin the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO, Homer City, Pa. 
























PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 


of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail toe 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
* everything we sell. New Catalo 

for 1897 printed in colors will be mailed 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Ill. 



























Chickens by Steam. 
The most 
first-class Hatchur 
in the market. 
GEO. ERTEL ©90., QU 





aA GOL 













¥ together cuts and 
structions for build’g poult: 
houses and much of interest an 
culereman. Sent on rec’pt of 0c. 
R ROODER YINCY-ILLS 





THE JOY. OF 






Incubation and P 
DES MOINES INCUBA 









follow the use of the 

New Successful Incubator 

lts . like making any cther sure 

and good investment. Regulates 

¥ its heating to a nicety; needs no 
watc tes its 





be 
guaranty: 
‘ou . Bent for Goin stamps. Address 
TOR 0., Box 8, DES MOINES, iA. 













HATCH CHICKENS 
with a machine yy Kong 2 every 
The Now Saumeni ig Hatcher. 
stamps for catalogue No. li. 
INVINGIBLE HATCHER GO, Springfeld,0, 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay for it bafro giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 

ou ons ON TRIAL. 













° 






e won 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. large catalog will coat 
‘ou 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
= and incubators and 

the business. Plans we 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


164—Brighton, Mich.:—Cannot advise 
without knowing provisions of lease. 


PROPERTY IN BEES.—G. C. B., Tekonsha, 
Mich.:—Has a man aright to mark a bee 
tree on my farm and forbid me to cut it 
down?—An unreclaimed swarm of bees, 
like all other wild animals, belongs to the 
tirst occupant—in other words, to the per- 
son who first hives them, but if a swarm 
fly from the hive of an owner, his qualified 
property continues so long as he can keep 
them in sight and possesses the power to 
pursue them. If owner has followed bees 
from hive to tree, his qualified property 
continues, but to get complete ownership 
he must hive them, otherwise the bees be- 
long to the owner of the land where the 
tree stands. Merely marking a bee tree 
does not reclaim the bees, and there would 
be no remedy against owner of tree should 
he cut it down and take honey and bees. 


TIME WITHIN WHICH MORTGAGE MUST BE 
FORECLOSED—CHILDREN INHERIT EQUAL- 
Ly.—A. A. H., Mecosta Co., Mich.:—1. B. 
sells a piece of land to A. and takes back a 
purchase-price mortgage. A. sells said 
land to C. before B.’s deed to A. is recorded. 
A. paid the mortgage held by B. and has 
receipt for same, but does not know wheth- 
er said mortgage was discharged. This 
mortgage was given in 1868. B’s deed to A. 
is now recorded, but it was not put on 
record until after death of B. Have heirs 
of B. any claim on this ne Ea 
ee ge 3 even if not paid is barred by limi- 
tation. Mortgages due before 1879 are barred 
by failure to commence proceeding thereon 
within 20 years, and a ue since 
1879 by elapse of 15 years. etition Circuit 
Court for discharge, if there is no record 
under Act 82 of Public Acts of 1893. 2. I 
a son quitclaims to his mother, does he 
share equally with other children in this 
property after her death?—Yes, unless 
there is a will making a different provision. 


OBSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY—PAY FOR 
PAPER TAKEN FROM POSTOFFICE.—READ- 
ER, Odessa, Mich.:—1. Has any person a 
right to lay poles outside of the main track 
inaroad to prevent people from driving 


outside? If not, are | liable for dam- 
ages caused by such obstructions?—The 
“travelled part of the road’ means that 
part which is wrought for travelling and is 
not confined simply to the most travelled 
wheel track, but the owner of the soil is 
not punishable for a nuisance in using any 
part of it in such a way as not to interfere 
with the public convenience. The owner 
of premises adjoining a highway, however, 
has no business to fill up any portion of it 
with stones, wood-piles, brush heaps or 
any refuse matter from his premises. 
He may use portions of the highway out- 
side the traveled for the temporary storage 
of materials with which to build fences or 
walls; but even in such cases care must be 
taken to guard against damage. A per- 
son can recover damages caused by 
negligent obstructions in the highway. 2. 
Can a person be made to pay for a paper 
that was sent to him after his time had ex- 
peer When was such a law passed? 
Tow, in case the subscriber was deceased? 
—A person can be made to pay for a paper 
sent to him after his subscription has ex- 
pired if he continues to receive it from the 
carrier or take it away from the postofiice. 
Death of subscriber terminates the con- 
tract and his estate would be liable for sub- 
scription up to time of his death. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION.—PARTITION FENCE 
—OVERHANGING TREES—TREES IN HIGH- 
WAY.—READER, Mayville, Mich.:—1. A. 
buys land of B., and in improving the same 
has built and maintained the entire line 
fence for 30 years between himself and B. 
for the purpose of enclosing his own fields, 

3.°s land being woodland. ‘Ten years ago 
8. joined his fence to A’s. Can this cir- 
cumstance alone give B. title to any land 
lying between A. and B., and outside of A.’s 
fence, which is not on the true boundary 
line? How shall the true line be estab- 
lished and B. forced to build his part of the 
fence?—If B. did not join his fence to yours 
until ten years ago he has only held ad- 
verse possession for ten years. It is not 
necessary in order to entitle anyone to 
claim title by adverse possession that the 
premises should be inclosed by a fence, but 
the possession. must be actual, continual, 
visible, notorious and hostile, and it is evi- 
dent that such possession has not existed 
on the part of B. for more than ten years 
anyway. As fifteen years adverse posses- 
sion is-necessary in Michigan to establish 
title, A.’s remedy lies in ejectment. Have 
the line surveyed and request B. to con- 
struct his share of the fence. If he refuses, 
complain to two or more fence viewers. 
They will make an examination and assign 
to B. the share of the fence which he is to 
erect and allow him a certain time for 
erecting the same. If he refuses or neglects 
to erect his share of the fence within the 
specified time, A. may erect the’ whole 
fence. If A. erects the fence and it is ad-| 








judged sufficient by two or more fenceé* 


viewers, and the value of the fence, togeth-" 
er with their fees, has been ascertained b 
a certificate under their hands, A. will 
have a right to demand the share due him 
by B. lf B. refuses or neglects to pay such 
sum on or before the first day of the suc- 
ceeding October, the sum so due will be- 
come.a lien on B.’s land, and the fence 
viewers should report the same to the su- 
pavers the township on or before the 
rst day of the next succeeding November 


hess as a protest ag 


‘markets appear 


who will spread same on the assessment 
roll opposite the description of the land. 
This tax shall be collected in the same 
manner that other taxes are collected, and 
paid over to A. upon the order of the town- 
ship board. 2. Can B. allow his trees and 
a to overhang A.’s land?— 
Branches overhanging the land of another 
are considered a nuisance and A. may trim 
such overhanging branches off up to a 
point even with the dividing line between 
the land of A. and B. 3. Can B. allow his 
timber to cross the highway to the damage 
of the public?—Trees now growing sixty 
feet apart and as much as twenty-three 
feet from the center of the highway shall 
not be injured or removed except by direc- 
tion of the pte commissioner and with 
the consent of the owner of the adjoining 
land. If the trees obstruct the highway, 
apply to the highway commissioner of your 
strict. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














The market is a little lower than it was a week 
ago, after advancing to 94%c for No.1 white and 
No. 2 red. ‘The fluctuations are simply the result 
of a esyngr selling or buying. and cannot be re- 
garded as normal changes. Practically the market 
is in the same shape as ten days ago, with perhaps 
a firmer undertone, and in time this will make it- 
self felt if no unforseen circumstances arise. The 
export demand seems to be increasing, an unusual 
thing at this season. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from mber 
10 to January 7 inclusive: 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
Red. 


White. Red. 
Dec. - Wsesevccccccssees 90 90 84 

e 4 LLeccccccssvccesees 9056 9056 R454 
“5 IZ .ccocccceccccseee 91% 914% 8544 
4 14..cccccccccccccee 92% 93 

4 UB.cccccccscccesees 9134 91% 85% 
si WGisesevccceeeceees 9034 90% 84% 
= Wiacccscccesecccses DUM 9134 font 









“ 18. 89% 90 

<2 19. 8934 9044 844% 

: 21. 90 90 84 

re 22. 90% 90% 85% 

8 23. 91% 91% 87 

ad 24... 92 9244 88 

o 25. bie. 

<A 26. = 

o2 28. 92% 92% 87 

: 3 sty Bt 

‘ 31. 934% 93% 
Jan 1, stew phew 

. 2. 94% 94% 

“ 4. 933% 933% 89% 

co 5. 9334 93 89% 

- 6.02 92 92 87% 

os Tescee - 2% 92% 88 

The following is a record of the —< prices on 
the various deals in futures @ach day during the 
past week: 

May. 

Thursday. . 6 
Friday .. os 
Saturday 97% 
Monday. 96% 
Tuesday 96 
Wednesday 94 
rene eee a6 9446 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
54,651,000 bu., a decrease of 208, bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The English visible supply increased 5,291,000 
bu last week. - 

A Baltimore dispatch dated December 31 says: 
“The year closed with a continued blockade and 
rush in the grain trade at this port. The crush is 
so great thata number of steamships that could 
not get alongside the piers or elevators ioaded from 
floating elevators at piers where large vessels have 
not moored for years. Six steamships are in the 
bay bound for Baltimore to load grain for foreign 
ports. Fifteen vessels are now loading.”’ 

The Modern Miller says: ‘‘The demand for win- 
ter wheat is not as urgent as last week, but grain 
is as firmly held as ever. Light holiday trade 
accounts for the lessened demand. The flour trade 
has been very good for the season. In the south 
an unusually brisk holiday trade is reported; stocks 
in that section are low. Nashville reports the 
heaviest export sales of flour for months. The Pa- 
cific coast did only a fair business; prices are firmly 
held. A general report shows the wheat crop dam- 
age to have been magnified.” 

The Sydney Herald, of Melbourne, Australia, es- 
timates that the six Australian colonies will require 
about 5,000,000 bu in addition to the wheat already 
purchased by them. 

Following is from the Sidney, (Australia), Her- 
ald of December 19: ‘Total wheat crop of six 
Australian coloniés, 18,643,000 bu; quantity re- 
oem for food and seed, 25,706,000 bu; showing 

eficit of 7,063,000 bu; foreign wheat already afloat 
and purchased for shipment, 2,324,000 bu. This 
shows a shortage of 4,700,000 bu yet to be pur- 
chased.” 

The Thoman crop report for January estimates 
the total stocks of wheat in this country in all 
positions at 266,000,000 bu. He estimates the home 
requirement, bread and seed, at 166,000,000 bu, leav- 
ing 100,000,000 bu for export for six months, and for 
domestic reserves in ail positions July 1. He esti- 
mates that with exports during the next six months 
as large as for the same six months last year, 64,- 
000,000 bu, there will be left on July 1 in all 
positions in this country only 36,000,000 bu, com- 
pared with over.105,000,000 bu on July 1 last year. 
He makes the January condition of the growing 
winter wheat 95.4, against 97.6 in ember and 
82.6 January 1, 1896, and declares the condition on 
the Pacific coast perfect, 

World’s exports for last week were 5,291,000 bu; 
decrease on passage, 2,640,000 bu. 

Stocks of wheat at San Francisco call board ports 
January 1 were 2,863,100 bu, against 3.707,100 bu 
December 1 and 5,720,300 bu January 1, 1896. 

Stocks in Liverpool January -1 were 59,000 
sacks of flour, 2,608,000 bu of wheat and 1,112,000 bu 
ofcorn. A year ago they were 56,000 sacks of flour, 
4,520,000 bu of wheat, 1,144,000 bu of corn. During 
December stocks of wheat increased 784,000 bu. 

The Stettin (Germany) Corn Exchange has de- 
cided to suspend business as a protest against the 
new law prohibitivg dealing in ttures. The Berlin 
Produce Exchange has followed he example of the 
Stettin Corn pee in decid* ag to suspend busi- 

ainst the law aevised to prevent 
dealing in futures. 


— 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The receipts of butter have been in advance of the 
demand for. several weeks, and stocks on hand 
are large enough to weaken values. Other 

to be in the same condition as our 








own, and the pects are for a quiet and rather 
weak market for some time. Q' in market 


range us follows: State creamery. ; Elgin 2ic; 
dairy,choice, 14@16c; far to good ing In Chica- 
the trade is Serr delet, with values showing a 
ecline since a week ago. Receipts es y of 
the medium and lower grades, are heavy while the 
Quotations 


demand from all sources is light. 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: 


nary makes, 10@lic; pack stock, fresh, - 
roll butter, choice 9c; off stock 8c. The New York 
market shows the usual holiday dullness, with a 
decline in values, and rather poor prospects for any 
immediate improvement. Receipts are —— and 
are reported to be increasing, especially from the 
west. Under these influences trade is dull, and 
buyers very conservative. The lower prices on 
g stock may lead to more export business in 
that grade. Quotations in that market on Thursday 


were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 
Eastern creamery, fancy.... ......06+. 19 
Eastern creamery, choice, ............. 17 @I18s 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, famcy............ 154@16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 14 gis 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 @13 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Elgin creamery, fancy........ ... .. .. 20 @ 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... ......+... 20 g 
Creamery, Western, choice.............+ 18 @19 
—_. Western, fair to good........ 13 @Ii7 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .......... .,..... 12 13 

“thirds to seconds..... ........... 8 @10 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @16 
Western imitation creamery, fair to S ies 

ON. «« n6<iich dicatnenne: es hashes ceed 

Factory, fresh, choice....... ........00 13 @l4 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 12 
A I ea aene Grae sunnle 9 @i4 


CHEESE. 


There is nothing new to report about cheese so 
faras this market is concerned. Values are un- 
changed, quotations still ranging from 9}4@10c for 
the colnet full cream State, with no prospect of 
any immediate change. At Chicago there is noth- 
ing newin the market since a week ago except 
some demand from exporters for choice cheddars. 
Values hold steady, but the volume of business is 
light. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 
8@9%c; twins, 7@8%c; brick, full cream, new, HY 
7%c; cheddars, 9@9%c; Swiss, fairto choice, 8 
9%4c; Limburger, good to choice,7%@84c. The New 
York market is fairly active and steady in a general 
way, With prospects of some improvement as the 
result of conditions surrounding the market. The 
N. Y. Tribune says of the outlook: ‘‘Now that the 
new year is fairly opened and estimates of the visible 
stocks of cheese at all points have been made con- 
firming the reports of much lighter supplies than at 
this time last year the position is certainly a very 
strong one with the outlook very encouraging, and 
prospects are favorable toa gradual hardening in 
price. While there is hardly actual basis to warrant 
quotations above 10%c for fancy Septembers,either 
large or small sizes, still many holders are indiffer- 
ent ubout offering such grades below lic, and we 
hear of occasional sales of small lots from store at 
that price. Exporters have been actively searchin 
for under-priced cheese from 10c down, and suc 

tades are in such narrow compass that actual 

usiness has been restricted in consequence.’" Quo- 
tations in that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 


BePtemee, a. os. seals cvnece @10% 
Do do late made, prime.........++.++.+ 10 @10% 
Do do good to ChOICEe..........ceee cece 9%@ 9% 
Do do colored, fancy... ........0. co. 1034 
Do do do __ late made, prime......10 @10% 
Do do ie Se aS 9 9% 
Do do do _ fair to good........... T%@ 8% 
Do do smail, fancy, white............. 10% 
Do do colored, fancy.........seecereee 1034 
Do do good to choice..........eeeeeee 10 @10% 
Do do common to fair............0.6-- he's 9 
Light skims, choice, small size............ 9 9% 
Do GO NOEHO. sconce db cei cssccceccces 9 @9% 
Do do common to prime............ 4@8 
TR i ais io ab dns Spee sine keene bend seas 2%@ 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 51s per cwt for choicest Sep- 
tember makes, both white and colored. These are 
the same figures as quoted a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DetRoIT, Jan. 7, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 








Straights ......... 4 BQ =" 
CROBTS v0.00 - 5000 4 50 
Patent Michigan . 5 00 

WD sahecss bus 3 00 
ID 5 0 566550 bs5e cuNben haesinwepeed 400 





CORN.—No 2, 22%c: No. 3, 22c; No. 2 yellow, 
2314c; No. 3 yellow, 28c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 19,352,000 bu., an increase 
of 959,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—New, quo as follows: No. 2 white, 
19%c; hght mixed, 18%c; No. 3 white,17%c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 14,089,- 
000 bu.,an rucrease of 613,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 62@70c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 4,403,000 bu. a 
decrease of 472,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 
Last sales were at 65@66c. 

YE.—Quoted at 38c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 34%c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,087,000 bu., anincrease of 
91,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 
CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $5 30 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4@450. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at $5 32% for December delivery, with a dull mar- 
ket. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $12 00; corn and oat chop, $8; cracked 
corn, $9; coarse cornmeal, $9. These — are 
for car load lots; small lots are $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market quiet. Quoted at 138@1l4c 
for best dairy; fair grades, 10@12c; creamery,.19@20c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 94@10c. 

* EGGS.—Market firm at 15%c for storage, and 
16c for candled. Strictly fresh ‘selling at 17c. 
ONIONS.—Michigan, 40@50c per bu; home-grown 
: OTATORS. Quoted t 20@2%5e bu. At 
00 a per bu. 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 20@22c; Hebrons, 18@23c; Burbanks, 


T bu. 
BEANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40@550 per bu. At New York 
quotations on “Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
r bu, $1 15; medium, $1 05; pea, %5c: white kidney, 
fr 155; red kidney,choice, $1 40@1 45; do yellow 
120." Market dnl] and declining: 
75@80c per bbl for common; 
spe % mp Mar- 

r quality of rece 
‘God quoted at $5 50@6 50 

per bbl. 


GRAPES.—Catawba, 11@12c per 5-lb basket. 
DRIED A » 24@3c; evapor- 
































































































wll wa at Chicagoare: Dressed—Turkeys. 10 

@llc; chickens, old and young hens, H 

Fee Sena a torko merin 

uw * 3 

nid Want nate age eset, Bs 
> ma. 8, ; Canvas 

1 50: butter-balls, 20@%c per pair. ‘ 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi- 

nar good carcasses a The or 5 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted 5 





with $400 paid for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 
OBS POPK. . 60000 ve cces ccc veses © seceee 
Short mess...........eeeee cheeks Sesie 
Short clear...... dhee biek cucd oes ctense (BO 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound..... ° 4% 
Pure lard, # B ; %, 
Hams, # b 934@10% 
EES ERR a een per 5% 
Choice bacon, 1% 
Extra mess bee 675 
Plate beef. ........ 2.00000 25 
Tallow, ® *344 
OILS.—Raw 1 jiled linseed, 35c per 


inseed, 38c; bo 
less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
hite kerosene 8Xc; 
: lorized 


per bbl. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $9: single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$1 50 rates; ca bolts, per cent off list: 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 60; galvanized barbed wire, $2 00 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, 82 50 rates 

tT cwt; galvanized, 75 and 5 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 45 rates. ire nails, $1 70; steel 
cut nails, $1 65 per cwt, new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: io, noseting. 15e; 
fair, 20c; good, 2ic; prime, 22c; choice, 24c; fancy, 
25%c; Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 24c; 
Mocha, roasted, 31c; Java, 





BALELD HAY MARKET. 








LOOSE HAY. 
The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 


at the Western Hay les for the week —s 
noon, January 7, with the price per ton on eac’ 


oad: 
Saturday—8 loads: Five at $8; two at $4.50; one 
t 


Monday—7 loads: One each at $12, $10, $9, $8.50, 
$7, $6.50 and $5. 

Tuesday—17 loads: Two at $9; four at $8; two at 
at 87; two at $6; two at $5; one each at $12, $10, 
$9.50, $8.50 and $7.50. 

Wednesday—14 loads: Four at $9; three at $8; 
two at $7; one each at $12, 87.50, $6.50, $6 and $5.50. 

Thursday—8 loads: Five at $8; one each at $12, 
$9.50 and $7.50. 

CHICAGO. 


Mixed ...... cee cece coceee cece soues ° 
Prairie hay..... 0 ceccce woes ee eeeeccccee 


NEW YORK. 


8 00 
"5 NOB cco scescces sh icintbecs 4:00 
5 00 
5 00 








Prime timothy, large bales......... ‘,...815 00@16 00 
No. 1 timothy. £0... ccsecccscceccsceccoses 14.00 
oO. sf opne cesene veeese copesesees:l8.O0, 13 50 
No.3 > eccsceccccnccces cocsccoses 11 OD 
LOVEE oicdecnpesan sss .o0 »» 1100 1200 
Clover, mixed........ 12 00 13 00 
Straw—Long rye, bes - 1800 19 00 
‘angled rye 10 00 1300 
Short rye. 10 00 13 00 
Recsepncded s000.6500 eee 750 800 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Choice timothy is in light supply and firm, while 

other grades are rather dull at adecline. Straw is 
alsolower. Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Timothy, choice, large bales...........814 14 

“ * small bales.........++ 1 

“ NO. A eck ccccccccccscccceee 1250 13 00 

* NO. Bains. ice 0 Vanes donee s cues SEE OO 
No. 1 clover, Mixed....... cececcseecceee 11 00 i 50 


No. 2 clover, mixed. ..........++. a nixee - 950 00 
Straw—trye, No. 1, straight new........ 16 00 16 50 
~ wn ig wie cbbebdec densticcse’ AO GO 10 OO 
i Tangled ry@...cccccessecssecese 900 9 50 


o> 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 8, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

The receipts of cattle for the week numbered 
485 head of which 116 were from the west consigned 
through and direct to butchers. The quality on 
sale was not very good,being mostly cows and com- 
mon to fair mixed butchers. No good shipping 
steers on sale. Market active and strong for good 
handy butchers, common unchanged. $4 was the 
highest price paid for5 good butchers steers av 1,- 
040 Ibs, but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $250 to $350: buiis, good shippers, 

2 65@3; light and butchers, $2@2 55; stockers, $2 50 
oo 25: feeders, 88@3 50 Not many here. Veal calves, 
receipts were 68, active, sales at $4 65 per 
hundred lbs. Milch cows and springers quiet; sales 
at $25@45 each, mostly . Receipts of cattle 
Friday 176 head tingags 67, on sale 109. Trade was 
active and strong at above quotations. Veal calves 
higher, $6 for best, all sold, closing firm. ‘ 

Clark & Belhimer sold Loosemore 12 good mixed 
butchers av 765 at $3, and 2 good fat bulls av 1,415 


at 83. 

Lovewell sold Fitzpatrick 3 fair butchers cows av 
1,166 at $2 85. 
Spicer & Merritt sold June 2 fat heifers av 660 at 
$3, and 2 cows av 1,165 at 5 

Adgate sold Mohr a buli vaguest 770 at $2 60; a 
cow to Kamman weighing 1, at 8260; to Mich 
Beef Co 15 steers and heifers av 852 at $3 65, and 8 
mixed butchers av 837 at $3 25. 

Hymas sold Magee 11 fair butchers cows av 1,110 


at $2 60. 

Brophy sold Mich BeefCo 6 steers and heifers 
av 811 at $3 60. 

Corrigan sold Kamman 2 fair butchers cows av 
1,040 at $2 60; a light heifer to Reagan weighing 690 
ieee 60: 2 do ay 600 at $2 50; to Moore 5 do av at 
$3 40, and 5 mixed butchers av 956 at 83. se 

Haley sold Magee 4 cows av 1,180 at $2.45. - 

Strubel & Co sold Caplis & 



























ers ay 851 at $3, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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—S— 
i a same uW do av 824 at $2 80,and 2 cows Bergen per Pip sn =) av Se ty my or on certain grades of ee — half-fat WHEN writing advertisers please meution that 
av Carman so! me 43 av 176 a oo steers; a @ poorer grades of butchers’ stock, , 
res same 17 mixed av 756 at $8, and one ox Mayer sold same 39 av 250 at $3 40. especially Hh cows, canners, and other rough you saw hey epeeerer| th, }4+ Meansan 
nine Lae Bullen sold same 30 av 4 10 at $3 40, pe 6 Sales showing’ that anything carrying | FARMER 
nore sold Mason 8 mixed butchers av 858 at Ackley sold same 58 av 236 at $3 40. ht or flesh, either for the export or domestic 
Coates sold same 48 av 230 at $3 40, and ‘61 av 157 th e, sold about 10@15c better than ve close of last . 
Joe Lgrt ps sold Mich Beef Co 7 cows av 1, my at $3 40. week, Sales were made at $3 60@4 for the poorest 
at $250, and 20 mixed butchers ay 847 at 83 30, Lewis sold R S Webb 72 av 199 at 83 45. — dressed beef steers, $4 10@4 50 for medium to r 
also 2oxen to Sullivan av 1,640 at $3 #5. Bunnell sold same 68 av 225 at $3 45. good, $4 60@5 for to choice, and % 10@5 25 for 
mee & Holmes sold Robinson 5 cows av 1,060 at Taggart sold same 60 av 230 at $3 45. choice to prime, with fancy cattle scarce and worth ‘ 
82 60 steers av 1,040 at $4:3 mixed av 1,073 Brophy sold same 52 av 180 at $3424. be on stocker and feeder trade was lively 
at $275: 2 do av 895 at 83; 4 do av 875 at $250: ll av Lovewell sold same 24 ay 208 at 83 40. at $240@410, with prime 1,100-lb feeders wanted at 
at $8; to June 3 bulls ay 770 at $2 50, and 5 oxen J. Smith sold Hammond S. & Co 56 av 188 at $3 40. | $425, the highest price reached in a long period. Mi us 
to So Sullivan Sv 1,630 at $3. Sly sold same 30 av 236 at 83 bg Butchers’ and canners’ cattle were active, cows growers of fru its berries 
Haley sold Schleicher 11 fair mixed butchers av Hertler sold same 61 av 229 at $3 35. and heifers ae at $1 . With a few fancy " , ’ 
679 at Stephens sold same 101 av 217 at 83 35. heifers at $4 10@4 25. Stags and oxen sold at $250 and all kinds of vegetables 
Henry-sold Sullivan 2 coarse oxen av 1,850 at Sutton sold same 63 av 238 at 83 30. @4 20 and bulls brought $2 10@3 80, while good to - . 
Horner & B sold same 55 av 273 at $3 30. prime calves were in good demand at % 50@6 05. know that the largest yields and 
Spicer & M sold Caplis & Cross 11 mixed eat McMullen sold same 56 av 232 at $3 40. Thursday the market was steady and unchanged for 
= OY 790 at $3 15; a cow weighing 1,170 at $2 40 Kring sold same 53 av 201 at A 35. the best cattle, but weaker for poor stuff; receipts best quality are produced by 
do weighing 840 at $2 70, anda canner weighing 60 Stabler sold same 27 av — t $3 35. were 13,000. 
oa sold same 88 ay 260 at $3 32%. SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts for the past week the liberal use of fertilizers 


at 82. 
* dennis sold Mich Beef Co a fat cow weighing 
1,280 at $8; 2common do av 1,000 at $225,and 10 
steers and heifers av 797 at $3 50, 
Roe & Holmes sold Kamman18, «mixed butchers 
~ av 715 at $2 75. 
T Bresnahan sold Magee 6 common butchers 
cows av 1,008 at $2 35. 
Rhodes sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av > at $2 75,and 
16 good mixed butchers av 836 at $3 10 
Bergen sold Magee 4 cows av 980 at $250; 3 fat 
heifers to Mich Beef Co av 983 at $3" 7%, and 8 io 
cows av 1,120 at 83. 
Ackley sold Loosémore 5 mixed butchers av 990 at 
40, and a cow weighing 1,000 at $2 25. 
Fox & Bishop sold Loosemore 20 mixed butchers 
ay 1,017 at $2 90; to Sullivan a bull weighing 1,400 at 
$2 60, and 1 do weighing 300 at $2. 
Robb sold Caplis & pees 4 a bull weighing 830 at 
#2 25, and 6 fat cows av 1.006 at $350. 
Mayer sold same 2 mixed av 930 at $2 75, and 5 fat 
cows av 1,004 at $3. - 
Winslow sold same 7 cows av 1 ,061 at $2 55. 
Harwood sold Cook & Fry 19 steers and heifers od 
785 at $355, and a cow weighing 1,000 at $2 50 
ey lis & Cross 2 cows av 1,235 at $2 90 , and & fat 4 
ernaee weighing 1,790 at $3 10. 
Met sold Sullivan 5 mixed feeders and stock- 
ers av 712 at $3,and a fat bull weighing 1,350 at $280 
Pline sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 690 at $8, and 3 
heifers to Reagan ay 583 at $2 75. - 
Thompson sold Caplis & Cross 2 cows av 1,050 om 
$2 60, and 18 steers sad heifers av 805 at $2 55 
York sold same a bull weighing 800 at $2 50; 2 
heifers av 6¥5 at $3 25, and 3 fair butchers cows av 
1,175 at $2 75, also 4: feeders to Sullivan av 740 at 


25. 
Sly sold Kamman ai fat cows av 1,006 at $2 60, and 
2 common do av 985 at $2 25. 

Moore sold Sullivan 2 cows av 1,200 at $2 75. 

Roberts & Spence oe fry trick 3 fat cows 
av 1,010 at 83; 6 do al 40, aud a canner 
weighing 1,050 at $2 10. 

McClaughy sold Marx 2 cows av 860 at $2 50. 

Roe at “9g py noel 8 mixed butchers 
av 985 at $2 85; 5 do to Robinson av 960 at 8275, and 
a fat bull weighing 1,120 at $3. 

Smith sold Loosemore a cow weighing 1,050 at 
$2 65, and 3 fat do av 1.080 at $3. 

Wilson sold Caplis & Cross 10 common butchers 
cows av 1,058 at 
Sullivan av 723 at $3 30. 

Eddy & Lowrey sold ‘Robinson 10 steers and heif- 
ers av 788 at $3.50. 

Stabler sold Sullivan 2 fat bulls av 1.650 at 83. 

Howe sold Reagan 5 mixed av 720 at $2 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers and 
heifers av 967 at $3 50. 

McWithey sold Reagan 3 cows av 903 at $2 50, and 
8 mixed av 831 at $2 40. 

McLaren sold Sullivan 4 cows av 1,010 at $2 50. 

Jedele sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed butchers av 
1,055 at #8 

: SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


83 50@4 
fair to 
240. A 
1,058 sheep and lambs on sale Friday. 

opened slow and 20 to 25c lower for lambs. 
handy mixed butchers about steady. Closing 
weak with several loads shipped through in first 


hands. 
vee: sold Mich Beef Co 202 mixed butchers av 79 
05. 


a Wadley sold Monahan 44 do av 69 at $2 80. 
Cushman sold Sutton 116 mixed av 73 at $3 25. 
,0vewell sold Loosemore 62 mixed av 83 at $3. 

Iman sold Ward 201 lambs av 78 at $5. 
Carman sold Hiser 48 lambs av 66 at $4. 

nnis sold Sutton 97 mixed av 85 at $3 40. 

wis sold Fitzpatrick 112 mixed av 84 at $3 55. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Ward 82 lambs av 72 at 
$5 05, and 76 av 72 at 8480. 

Taggart sold Monahan 90 mixed butchers av 74 at 


Purdy so'd Phillips 124 sheep and tambs av 71 at 
Roe & Holmes sold same 36 fat butchers av 107 at 


A. A. Bray sold Sutton 49 lambs av 76 at $4 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Ward 25 lambs ay 57 at $4 75, 
and 51 feeders av 95 at$3 25, 

Sutton sold Loosemore 39 mixed av 63 at 83. 

Roe & Holmes sold. Ward 35 feeders av 111 at 
$3 25, and 77 lambs av 73 at $5. 

Pline sold Sutton 27 ‘ambs av 70 at $480. 

Sutton sold Ward 111‘feeders av 84 at 83 50. 

Lomason sold same 62 lambs ov 66 at 84 25. 

Robb sold Mich Beef Co 43 lambs ay 68 at $4 50, 
and 32 fat butchers av 102 at $3. 

PR yi sold Monahan 94 sheep and lambs 

v 87 at $3 50. 

 aeteve sold Stabler 90 lambs av 78 at $4 75. 

Howe sold Phillips 29 lambs av 76 at 84 70. 

Richmond sold Young 64 lambs av 77 at $4 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 25 lambs av 75 at 


$4 75. 
Buck Bros. sold McIntyre 30lambs av 79 at $4 80. 
on sold Caplis & Cross 11 ne av 79 at 


. HoGs. 

The receipts of hogs numbered 2,312 head, all 
irom Michigan, of good average mixed quality. 
ayket gear activé and 5 to 10c higher than 


oo paid one week ago, but was ag weak = 
th a Range of prices $3 25 to $3 45. Bulk a 
$335 to $340. Stags % off Rough heavy 82 70 fo 


"0 rides’ 8 reoelpts of hogs numbered 2.391 
head. Market opened ‘slow and weak, later was 
Gtive at prices 2% to 5c below above quotations. 
All sold closing firm. 

cQueen sold Hammond S. & Co 97 av 224 lbs at 


a sold same 54 av 179 at $3 40 and 60 av 239 
~ Dennis sold same 10 av 441 at $8 10 and 45 av 271 


Ansty sold Parker, Webb & Co 46 av 191 at $3 40. 

Robb sold same 44° av 185 at $3 40 

Haley sold same 15 gy 192 at $8 40. 

Astley sold same 119 ‘av 233 at $3 35. 

Roe & Holmes sold ‘same 132 ay 231 at $3 40 and 
117 av 243 at $3 40. 

Pline sold sate 109 av 298 at $3 40. 

Hogan sold same 49 av 256 at $3 37%. 
ces e M sold same 42 av 173 at $8 40 and 76 av 

at 

Lomason sold same 30 av 286 at $3 35. 

Knapp sold same 40 av 181 at $3 40. 

Joe McMullen sold same 43 av 193 at $3 40. 

Sheldon sold same 115.av 249 

pode me n sold same 27:av 214 at 83 35, 
Rhodes sold R S Webb, 12 av 186 a oka SS 


Hecafe & B.: sold Farn 23 av 184 4o. 
wee 


TRompeon 90 ‘anpe (0 07 1988s # 


10,and 10 steers and heifers to” 





L sold same 45 av 254 ones 21 av 
Pry Ay hy 


McMullen sold same 82 av 244 at ta 

Laduke sold same 59 av 214 at $3 35. 

Bandfield sold same 142 av 236 at $3 32%, and 108 
av 247 at $3 32%. 
Bi ee ot Merritt sold Parker, Webb & Co 43 av 


Jedele sold same 22 av 248 at $3 30. 

Richmond sold same 35 av 179 at $3 40. 
Parsons & H, sold same i av 212 at $8 40. 
Vickery sold same 23 av 259 at $2 35. 

Roberts & Spencer sold same 71 av 246 at $3 35. 
Smith sold same 61av 241 at $3 35. 

Horner & Brown sold same 44 av 240 at #3 35. 
Judson sold same 42 av 178 at $3 40. 

Howe sold same 33 av 198 at $3 40. 

Lucke sold same 113 av 250 at =e 35. 

White sold same 70 av 234 at $3 35 

eur sold same 71 av 267 at 83 %, and 31 av 268 


at $3 25 
o MeWithey sold same 52 av 164 at $3 40. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East BuFFALO, Jan, 7, 1897. 

CaTtLe.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,092, as compared with 3,058 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 2,860, as com- 
pared with 2,222 for thesame day the previous 
week. The cattle market has ruled steady all week, 
with the bulk of the various grades selling at last 
week’s prices. Stock cattle have advanced, and 
rule firm under an active demand. Bulls, oxen, 


cows and heifers are unchanged. Choice steers 
and well finished butchers’ cattle are firm. Pros- 

cts for the coming week regarded as fair. 
bu otations at the close on Wednesday were 


as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1, to 1, 
lbs., & 9@5 00: do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 7% 


84 65@4 85 ; good choice fat steers, ve 300 to 1.400 Ibs., 
$4 50@4 65: good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,, Ey 50; coarse and rough fat steers, 


1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 75@4 25. Butchers native cat- 
tie.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
40: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1, 000 
lbs,, $4 00@4 20; green steers, thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1, 400 lbs. $3 65@4 00; fair to good. steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs., $3 75@4 00; choice smooth fat heifers, 
$3 415: fair to good fat heifers, $3 40@3 85; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 75@3 25; fair to good. ano 
butchers stuck, fat and smooth, $3 40@3 85; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 50@ 
3 65: good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 10@3 50; fair to good butchers cows, $2 
common old cows, $2 00@2 25. Stockers, feeders, 
bulls and oxen. pope crags steers, good style an 
sagt &3 eg 85: fair to good’ weight stockers. 
| 850 to lbs. 3 2503. 50; light, thin and only fair 
proce fe $2 65@2 90: light stock heifers and 
yearlings. $2 75@3 00: export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 8 50@3 75; good fat smooth butchers oe 
$2 85@3 25; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 50@2 
thin.old and common bulls,82@225; stock bulle 82 2 25 
} get fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports, 
#3 75@4 00: fair te fairly good partly fattened 
young oxen, $3 25@3 75; old,common and r oxen. 
. Veal calves, —Common to fair, 50@5 25 
good to choice, $5 50@6; prime to extra, $6 25@7 00. 
Milch cows. mPa ay ilesty : good to choice, 
$30@34; oy to fair, $14@26; fancy “springers, $30@ 
40; fair 28: common milkers and 
springers, $14@16. 


to good, $18@ 
Thursday but little was done, 
and values were unchanged. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 10,800 
as compafed with 27,800 the previous Monday: 
ree prmaene were 7,800 as compared with 14 200 same 

the previous week. The market for sheep has 

on firm and active all week owing to light re- 
col pia. The heavy snow storm interfered with 
arrivals, and sellers were enabled to advance prices 
materially. On Wednesday. however, values be- 
gan to decline before the close,and it is likely prices 
will recede from the extreme range on both 
sheep and lambs which have heen general since 
Monday. Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Native sheep. —Selected handy 
weight wethers, $4 00@4 25; mixed shéép, choice 
to prime, $3 40@3 90; do., fair to good, 83 15@3 50; 
do.. common to fair, 00; cull sheép, com- 


Bs 


mon to good, 00@2 65; clipped hes heavy export 
sheep, mixed ewes and- wethers, ; Select- 
ed prime export wethers, Teenie "tair to 

50. ‘Native lambs. as a to - 


Sclpcted, $5 35@5 40: good to choice, #4 

common to fair, $4 00; culls, common ayhe'd 
3 75@4 25. Thursday the market was dull and 
lower: best lambs sold at $5 10@5 25: fair to good 
$4 65@5; culls and common, $3 50@450; mixed 
sheep, good to choice, $3 50@3 75; common to fair, 
$3@3 40; export western Modoc wethers, $4; ex- 
port ewes, $3 40@3 600. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were . - 
520, as compared with 28,000 for the same day t 
ahd gon week; and shipments were 14,400 as ote 
pared with 15,840 for the same day the* previous 
week. The market has ruled strong this week under 
light arrivals; buton Wednesday, receipts having 
increased, there was s me weakness ¢shown at 
the close. It is not unlikely, that values 
may drop before the close of the week under 
heavier receipts. Quotations at close om Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs, $3 85@3 90; good vo choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 to 150 Ibs.,, $3 90; mixed packing -grades, 

b 70; a a medium 


Rough, common to good, $3 25@3 
to good, 82 75@3 00; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 Shoes os common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 Thursday 
the market was dull and tee 5 yorkers sold at 
$3 70; light and mixed pigs. $3 75: mixed packers, 

55@3 ; heavy and medium, $355; roughs, 
3 10; stags, $2 25@2 50. 

CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarns, Jan. 7, 1897. 

Cartie.—The receipts for last week were 46,390 
against 35,482 for the previous week, and 40,334 for 
the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week the receipts have been 


mae. as x; aed with 33,021 for the same days 
aon week. le tbe receipts this week are a little 


} st, "the aa the teen has Ba rene 


é 
i 


ong 


H) 





were 53,449 as compared with 44,135 the previous 
week and 59,135 for the corres nding week in 1896, 
Up to and including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 30,448, as compared with 34,039 for 
the same days last week. On Wednesday business 
was active with prices showing little or no change 
since the beginning of the week, but 1 higher 
on both sheep and lambs, as compa’ with last 
week. Prime sheep, either natives or westerns, 
$3 50@3 75; others, $3@3 2; yearlings, $4@4 40. Top 
lambs sold at $5 25@5 50; fair to good, ‘34 75@5; oul 
and common, $3 25@3 75. There was a consignment 
of Mexican yearlings on the market, for which the 
salesman was asking $475, with $450 bid. Thurs- 
day recei ts were 17,000; market 10c lower; native, 
2 5003 ; western, "8863 60; lambs, 25. 

Hoe 8.—The receipts for last week were 129,055 
against 142,896 for thé previous week, and 151,136 
for the same week ih 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week, receipts have been 67,147 
hogs, as compared with 80,362 for the same days 
last week. On Wednesday prices ruled rather ir- 
regular, and in many instances values showed a de- 
cline of 5c as compared with the opening of the 
week, but higher thanon Friday of last week. 
Light hogs closed firm, 
were easy. Rough and common heavy, $3 15@3 20; 
prime heavy packers and good me iums, $3 3Q@ 
3 40: prime mediums and butcher weights, $3 40@ 
3 50; prime light, 55. On Thursday receipts 
were 30,000: market 5c lower than yesterday morn- 
ing; light, $8 30@3 50; rough packing, 83@3 10; mix- 
ed and butchers, 83 25@427%4; heavy packing and 
spring, #3 15@3 424; pigs, $8@3 50. 


—_s 


The Scientific American endorses the 
plan proposed to divide the year into 13 
months after Jan. 1, 1900, the first 12 
months to consist of 28 days and the other 
of 29-30 in leap years. Everywhere, asin 
oe roposal, the tendency is to simplify 

etails. 











to advertisers please mention that 


WHEN writin 
advertisement in the MicHI@AN 


ou saw thei 
ARMER. 


CREAM SEPARATORS IN EUROPE, 


Dairying is the eke industry in Denmark 
and her people lead the world in practical and 
scientific dairying knowledge. Danish butter 
brings the highest general prices in the world, and 
nearly 50 per cent more than our own. Chicago 
Produce, the leading American butter-trade 
journal, has recently had a special correspondent 
make a personal study of Danish dairying methods. 
This writer reports in its columns, as to cream 
separators, that he finds the De Laval “Alpha” 
and “Baby” separators in absolutely universal 
use and that they have within a few years 
wholly replaced all other separators and cream- 
ing methods. 

This is likewise true of other European dairying 
countries, and must soon be of America also. Send 
for Catalog No. 246. : 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 60. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 


i +] 
Administrator’s Sale. 
I shall sell on the premises what is known asthe 
“Hoskins Farm.” located on section 29, Meridian 
T wnship FEB 9th, 1897. Said Farm contains 








miles from, College, one mile from depot, two miles 
from village of Okevos, and is just the place for 
anyore wanting a good ‘home or place to educate 
children. For further particulars write or call 
personally on C. HULETT, Administrator of 
Hoskins estate, Okemos, Mich. This ad. will 
not appear again. 





F cazanovia, NEW YORK. 








The BEST Seed Potatoes, 


FARM and GARDEN SEEOS, 


are grown on Michigan New Muck Lands, by 


HAMM , Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


Largest grower of seed potatoes in "America. 
Prices low. ng hum or handsome illustrated 
catalog ribes the latest, best 


Free to al 
new ona standard vatletion. 


MUST BE SOLD! 


Large Stock of Choice 


Michigan Varieties Peach 


jnctnding & Fitzgerald. New Prolific, Triumph, 

ear, Plum, Cherry and millions 
a Plants All stock warranted pure and free from 
disease. Chance of a lifetime to secure ‘a lot of 
choice stock at FIRST COST. Write us to-day. 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, “Sor?iucn. 





while medium and heavy: 





SOUTHERN : 


HOMES IN TEXAS 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on ree 
able terms, frui Dhow ae and field crop po hang 
uction. markets. Diversified 


Se 








of 
Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write fur i 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, “ 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


containing at least 10% 





$15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 


FARMS soil and water. Bought in hard 


times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE BEcomp COMPANY, Sioux Oity, Iowa. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Low prices. Best plants 
with Berries,” and a Catalog t FREE. Write now. 
OLL, Elsie. Mich. 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff . 


has never been equalled for the instant reliet ot 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
restores lost sense ofsmell. Sixty years 
ts sell it. 25¢ per bottle 

- Mfr.. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ONLY $1.65! 


—— FOR THE —— 


MICHIGAN FARMER 





by the million. 
Immense stock. 













afness, 
on themarket. Alld 
F.O. KEIT 








.-. AND, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


UNTIL JAN. Ist, 1898. 


YOU ARE KEEPING 4 
COWS FOR PROFIT 


not amusement—add to your knowledge the 
knowledge of others, and you will do better and 
have in greater measure the pleasure and profit of 
—— The readers of the MICHIGAN FARMER 
pe preeres rogressive and not content to rest with only 
the aowiedge gained of their own experience. 
HOARD’S AIRYMAN shes a formidable 
array of aan facts, figures and experiences. 
t is edited by W. D. Hoard and practical dairy 
farmers fromm allover the country. ere is no 
journal compa: with it on the information it 
gives concerning the breeding and feeding of dairy 
cattle and the handling, manufacturing and mar- 
keting of their products. Don’t miss the offer. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN is a ee ew and regu- 
lar subscription price $1 pe 
Old subscribers to the 3 MioMIGAN FARMER can 
eve. their present subscription dated ahead and 
an started at once. 
SSaeat copies wiil be sent free by addressing 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, FoRT ATKINSON, WIs., but 
send all orders for subscriptions to 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


, | dala 


— TS — 
SHORT ROUTE 


sees aa 


Chicago, St. Louis & all | points West. 


me-seekers 
G BUTLER | D. %“P. A., 
9 Fort st. "Woet (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern Rh. R. 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, 3 Manistee, Muskegon 




















Trains leave Detroit, Fort 8: St., Station. as follows: 


P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 41:10 6:0 
Tonia and Greenville.................. 7:35 1:10 6:00 
m= Traverse City......... i ot) ee 
ee eineheaeaatads de? acustin 7:35 
Bis Raa 2 ES eae 7:35 


310 
euiee at ‘Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10: io p. m. 
Datty except Sunday. Parlor ‘cars on all trains. 
First-clazs in all respects. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. ‘Phone 368. 
BLAINE og a a Diat. Pass’r Agent. 
JaMES AUSTIN, Sane 
s. M. Haat, General Manager. 
Gro. DeHaven Bay Pass. Agen’ 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
DETROIT & MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 











Leave. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. | Arrive. 

i — 

+6 6:65a.m. | Saginaw, Gd Rapids & Chicago | t 9:26 4 
+11:30a. m. | Mus. ee edGraabee | t 3: £58 p. =: 
t+ 4:05 p.m | Seemew a nd Grand Ra Ts 750 a.m. 
t 8:00 bcm, Pontiac Suburban... aye (esas 
yi . | Chicago man S}’p'r., 135 a.m 
210146, | Signe ; Siti | Seen 
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Horticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE NEW FRUIT GROWER. 








The new fruit grower will be quite a 
different personage from the old one; his 
orchard and berry fields will be quite 
different from those now in existence. In- 
stead of the spasmodic crops now produc- 
ed, one very heavy crop and then very light 
or no crops for several years they will an- 
nually bring large crops and luscious fruits 
which shall more than double present con- 
sumption among the people. He will bear 
in mind that the quickest way to find new 
markets is to increase quality so that each 
person shall eat two berries instead of one 
and thus have the market reserved for 
himself. 

The new fruit grower will be a live, 
up-to-date man and understand the life 
habits and po oe geen of his plants and 
will discuss their merits and demerits as 
individuals with as much intelligence and 
enthusiasm as any prize-taking cattle 
breeder or chicken fancier. 

He will understand that when a plant or 
tree produces fruit it is breeding or malti- 
plying its species and its fruit develops as a 
means of growing the seeds (eggs) and 
that this development will be in proportion 
to the stamina or potency of its pollen and 
vigor of pistils. He will understand that 
breeding in plants is the most exhaustive 

rocess and will, if left without restriction, 
Clos on impotency and inability to fruit, 
and while he will encourage fruitage all he 
possibly can, he will at the same time, by 
judicious. pruning and thinning at the 
proper season, prevent them from ap- 
proaching the danger line. He will recog- 
nize that a plant is a living creature, hav- 
ing the same life principle as an animal 
and as capable of appreciating and respond- 
ing to generous treatment and congenial 
surroundings. 

He will not trouble himself about glutted 
markets and competition but will rise 
above them. He will prefer to spend a 
day’s extra work in growing a superior 
article to seil atsight ata large price, rather 
than spend two days on the market selling 
a poor article at a low price. He will un- 
derstand thatitis hard to “learn old dogs 
new tricks,” that the average grower will 
not abandon the ruts of his ancestors and 
adopt modern methods so as to become a 
competitor. The new fruit grower will be 
something of a soldier. He will drill him- 
self until he can do his work without false 
motions—every lick will count in the right 
place at the right time and thus secure the 
right resuits. He will be intensely interest- 
ed in his work and enjoy it, and learn to 
look for the bright side of everything, 
keeping himself in a serene and happy 
mood with a clear intellect so he can detect 
every good thing coming his way. 

He will cultivate good and systematic 
habits and business methods and keep his 
business before the public so that people 
will call upon him to supply their wants 
inhis line and be able to approach a cus- 
tomer in a courteous business way. 

Of course he will be a subscriber to horti- 
cultural journals and always be present 
and take an active part in societies or- 
ganized to further the interests of his call- 
ng.” R. M. KELLOGG. 
‘St. Joserx Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 





The strawberry, “the queen” of berries, 
is grown in almost all, if not in every state 
of the Union, and seems to succeed under 
more diversified conditions of soil and cli- 
mate than any other berry. No matter 
how high or low the land, how rich or poor 
the soil, the strawberry takes hold and 
makes the best of conditions wherever 
placed. Yet we do not believe that it pays 
to impose on.good nature, for there is no 
crop that responds more liberally to good 
treatment and high culturethan the straw- 
berry. 

While the strawberry is largely grown 
for commercial purposes all over our coun- 
try, it is surprising how many of our well- 
to-do farmers have not supplied themselves 
with enough to meet the wants of their 
own families, and this when the plants can 
be had so cheaply. and grown so easily. 

I will say to those who have been care- 
less about this matter if they will humble 
their pride a little by laying aside as much 
money for strawberry plants as they do for 
onion sets every spring, and spend half the 
time in their care, they can supply the 
family with enough of the choicest berries 
to please their palates for a season of at 
least four weeks. 

Sort—As I said above, they can be grown 
on almost ony soil. The best, however, 
is a caves. oam or clay subsoil well 
drained. he ground should be prepared 
the year before by planting to some hoed 
crop, allowing no weeds to go to seed, as 
weeds ened are their greatest enemies. 
The ground should be well fertilized either 
with barnyard manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer. 
der in the fall or winter and the latter ap- 
plied in the spring before planting. 

WHEN TO PLANT—The best time is in 
April or May, oras early in the spring as 
the ground can be worked. The ground 
should be marked out in rows three and a 
half feet apart and plants set fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart in the rows, making 


be former should be plowed un=‘}- 





about five or six thousand plants to the 
acre. 

The blossoms are of two kinds, bisexual, 
or perfect, and pistillate, or imperfect. 
The latter have no pollen and will not bear 
when planted alone, but when planted near 
some perfect sort, are the most productive. 
Hence there should be no a ice against 
them. Plant two rows. of a fect and 
four or five rows of an imperfect variety 
alternately throughout the field. Care 
should be taken to select varieties that 
oo and ripen as nearly together as pos- 
sible. 

WHAT VARIETIES SHALL WE PLANT?— 
This is a question that has been debated 
for a long time. In some sections there are 
more Crescents grown than al! other va- 
rieties combined. When compared with the 
wild berries of the field, or even such va- 
rieties as Jennie Lind or Downer’s Prolific 
and others that our forefathers grew, they 
are a grand and noble berry indeed. But we 
are living in a progressive age, and there is 
no branch of the fruit industry that has 
made more rapid progress than the straw- 
berry. And to-day when the old reliable 
Crescent is compared with such varieties as 
Greenville, Haverland, Sharpless, Wolver- 
ton, Bubach, Gandy, Marshal', Brandy- 
wine and a few others, they are small, soft 
and sour. The only thing left to recom- 
mend them is their wonderful productive- 
ness. If you are determined to grow them 
for productiveness alone, do not grow them 
in a careless, haphazard way, but give them 
good care, not allowing the vines to be- 
come too thickly matted over the ground; 
keep the plants thinned, and with a liberal 
supply of manure or fertilizer you will be 
_ to get the best the variety will pro- 

uce. 

Our markets are already oversupplied 
with small, inferior berries, and during the 
heat of the season, after the expenses of 
picking, packing, express, commission, etc., 
are taken out, there is but little left for the 
grower. Would it not bé better to look 
more to size and quality and not so much 
to quartity? In these days of low prices, 
to realize a fair profit the horticulturist 
should endeavor to produce the very best of 
everything he grows, and not Only the best 
varieties, but the best specimens of that 
variety. 

CULTIVATION—The cultivation should be- 
gin early in the spring before the weeds 
start and be kept up until August, allowing 
no weeds or grass to grow. A cultivator is 
convenient for doing the work and as the 
plants send out runners, narrow the culti- 
vator, giving the plants room to spread. A 
light covering of straw or other coarse ma- 
terial on young beds at the beginning of 
winter serves as a protection to the plants 
and will also keep the berries clean during 
the bearing season. 

The horticulturist has a broad and in- 
viting field spread out before ‘him, offering 
pleasure and profit as the fruits of his toils 
and cares. Many are afraid that the busi- 
ness will soon be overdone, and there will 
be no sale for the fruit. Get the sbest va- 
rieties that are to be had and with good 
cultivation you will have a berry that will 
always be welcomed on the table at home 
and elsewhere. A. R. HARDING. 

Gaui County, Ohio. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ANSWER TO MR. ROBERTS’ QUERY. 





In your issue of Dec. 26th, Mr. E. A. 
Roberts, of Kent County, asks the writer if 
he made a mistake in picking off the bios- 
soms from his one-year-old cherry orchard 
of English Morellos and Early Richmonds, 

I think he did just what he ought so far 
as the Morellos are concerned, as the object 
of course is to promote growth. I find the 
Richmond makes plenty of growth, and at 
the same time matures what fruit sets. As 
to the Duchess Dwarf pears, they bear well 
in some parts of the State. J. N. Stearns, 
of South Haven, has a very productive 
orchard of this sort, and Mr. Roberts on his 
soil may have as good results. I shall re- 
placeevery fourth treein my Dwarf orchard 
with other sorts (standards), such as are 
as free from blightas possible, for the double 

urpose of fertilizing the Dwarfs and mak- 
ing an orchard after the Dwarfs have failed 
from age or other causes. 

MUSKEGON COUNTY. J. J. GEE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


A SHARP KNIFE. 





“One reason why women generally make 
such poor florists,” said an old gardener to 
me, “‘is because they are afraid to use a 
sharp knife. The geraniums they have in 
their windows are leggy, awkward : looking 
things that rarely bloom, whereas if they 


were shortened there would be many flower 
stems. And look at those roses,”’ said he, 
pointing to my few bushes with long, strag- 
gling ends, *‘you probably had a dozen beds 
on them when you ought to have had fifty. 
This is the way,” and he took out a mur- 
derous looking pruning knife and slashed 
away until there was nothing but a few 
stems a foot high. ~He saw in my face the 
expression, ‘‘You’ve killed them now,” and 
added, ‘‘If these don’t bear well next year, 
I'll give you some more.” And my roses 
were the delight of the neighborhood the 
next summer. Vines are particularly de- 
sirous of having their own way, and some- 
times you must cut and slash them without 
mercy.’ The new variegated hop vine is 

retty if you can keep it in’its place on a 
ence or trellis, but their one desire is to 
squeeze the life out of the plant that stands 
next. I have had some choice rose plants 
ruined in this way, and nowI pull up and 
cut away all that attempt to leave their 
rightful place. Vines have their likes 
and dislikes, and are persistent in getting 
their own way. On my piazza was a wood- 
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bine that I wanted to twine around a _pil- 
lar. Next was a vine screen placed for a 
prairie rose to climb on, but the woodbine 
quickly covered it. I spent an hour pullin 
itout of the meshes and twining aroun 
the pillar, only to find it, a few days after, 
in complete possession of the screen, and 
my poor little rose lost to view. 1 untwined 
it —_— and fastened it to its own place 
with a stout string, but every few days it 
sent out feelers for that screen, and these I 
cut off. A sharpened table knife will do 
retty well, but a regular pruning knife is 
tter. Instead of having bric-a-brac fora 
Christmas present that you don’t care for 
and that can be put te no earthly use, I 
hope it will be a knife you can use in your 
garden work. ANNA LYMAN. 


CHANGING VARIETIES BY GRAFT- 
ING. 








This subject is being generally discussed 
by orchardists in the older States, and this 
week we give the views of P. C. Reynolds, a 
veteran fruit culturistof Western New York, 
which he contributes to the N. Y. Tribune. 
The suggestions of Mr. Reynolds, and the 
methods recommended are of much practi- 
cal value to owners of old orchards, and de- 
serve their attention. There are many old 
orchards in Michigan whose future useful- 
ness depends upon their being renewed, and 
the varieties changed to meet present mar- 
ket demands for certain popular sorts. 
Failing in this, these orchards are simply 
useless, and will never return any profits to 
their owners. They are generally neglect- 
ed, and become the source from which in- 
sect pests of every description are generat- 
ed, to the loss and disgust of other and 
more careful orchardists in the neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Reynolds says: 

It is not good coon ays | to grow poor va- 
rieties of any species of fruit, or any short 
of the best. Few farmers or fruit-growers, 
however, when their orchards or fruit 
gardens come into bearing are perfectly 
satisfied with the products of every tree, 
whether destined for market or family use. 
The first may be inferior in quality, unat- 
tractive in appearance, or, if satisfactory in 
these features, may be such shy, unreliable 
bearers as to be altogether unprofitable. A 
tree producing inferior fruitoccupies just as 
much land, consumes as much plant food, 
requires as much cultivation, pruning, etc., 
as one bearing the. most attractive, the 
most delicious, the most salable frult. A 
man may have planted an orchard with 
selected varieties of the different fruits ob- 
tained ai a reliable nursery, may have fer- 
tilized, cultivated, pruned, possibly sprayed 
the trees until they have commenced bear- 
ing, when he finds that some of the trees 
are not what he supposed he was purchas- 
ing, not true to name, bear inferior fruit. 
This is quite a common experience. The 
most careful and conscientious nurserymen 
sometimes make mistakes. Now the fruit 

rower does not want to devote his land, 

is fertilizers, his labor to such trees. 
Shall he dig them up and plant others in 
their places? Not by any means. If he 
will go to work in the right way he can 
have just the fruit he wants growing upon 
those trees in three or four years. Let him 
procure scions from bearing trees that he 
knows to be what he wants and graft into 
those condemned trees, and he will soon 
find that he has an orchard or fruit garden 
every tree of which is producing the fruit 
he wishes to grow. Or a man purchases a 
farm with a bearing orchard and fruit gar- 
den, and when the trees fruit he finds that 
some of them bear fruit that he does not 
wantto grow. He does not want to dig up 
those trees and plant others in their places, 
nor does he wish to continue to produce un- 
desirable, unprofitable fruit. ut he can 
in a few years change the varieties of fruit 
they produce, even if they are large trees. 
I have sometimes thought that if I were 
going to plant another apple orchard (I 
have planted several) 1 would purchase all 
the trees of some good, vigorous straight- 
growing variety, like the Northern Spy, 
and when they made two or three years’ 
growth would graft from bearing trees all 
that I wished to change. They would 
make a more thrifty, attractive orchard, 
and one that would come into bearing earli- 
er than if left to bear without grafting. 

The better way of changing varieties of 
apples and pears is by grafting. Cherries 
and plums may be changed by either graft- 
ing or budding—preferably the latter—and 

eaches are much more — changed by 

udding. Grafting is generally done in the 
spring, as early as the weather will permit 
convenient working. Cherries and plums 
should be grafted early—in the month of 
March, if possible. amy ce and pears may 
be grafted any timein April, as soon as it 
is warm enough for the wax to spread 
readily. I have grafted them after the buds 
had. expanded considerably, but would 
greatly prefer to do it earlier. 
should be cut in autumn, after the leaves 
have fallen, in the latter part of winter, or 
early in the spring while the buds are still 
dormant. hey should be buried-in sand 
or may be kept in the cellar in slightly 
dampened moss or sawdust. -I have cut 
them from trees while grafting, but would 
prefer to cut them earlier, when the buds 
are entirely dormant. They should be cut 
from the ends of the limbs from the previ- 
ous year's growth, and from healthy, vigor- 
ous trees. Only part of the last year’s 
rowth should be taken. Enough should 
left to continue growth and form spurs 
and fruit buds for the next year’s fruit. 
Two or three buds are generally left upon 
a single graft (although one may answer), 
and the scion should be cut from one to one 
and a half inches below the lower bud. 
Cleft grafting is,most generally practiced 
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on trees over an inch in diameter, or on the 
branches of older trees. The tree or branch 
is sawed off with a fine, sharp saw, the 
stump split with a grafting chisel or a 
broad carpenter’s chisel, and a wedge of 
hard w or iron driven into the cleft to 
keep it open for the insertion of the graft. 
The graft is cut with a keen-bladed knife, 
wedge shape, from the lower bud down, the 
wedge being left a little thicker on the side 
of the bud, so that the bark of the stock 
shall press the bark of the graft. The 
graft is then inserted into the cleft so that 
the inner bark of the graft shall come in 
contact with theinner bark of the stock, 
that the sap may circulate between the 
two. The lower bud of the graft should 
come on the outside of the stock and just 
above the junction of graft and stock. Any 
handy young man may soon become an ex- 
pert grafter. 

In preparing the tree for the reception of 
the grafts, ifit were young, with a trunk 
but an inch or little more in diameter, I 
would prefer cutting off the trunk five or 
six feet from the ground and would insert 
two scions. If larger would graft the 
branches. In grafting a new top on an old 
tree, I would select the more vigorous 
branches for grafting, sawing off the-lower 
branches some distance from the trunk to 
givea fey: =! top, and would saw off the 
central branches as low down as possible 
without cutting off large limbs, so that the 
new top should not be at the end and above 
the old one, but should take its place, so far 
as practicable. Still, I would rather have 
the new top some distance from the ground 
than to cut off large limbs, thereby endan- 
gering the life of the tree. When thegrafts 
are set, a grafting wax, made of three 
pounds of rosin, two pounds of beeswax and 
one pound of tallow, or one pint of raw lin- 
seed oil, should be spread all over the end 
of the stump,over the cleft bark and around 
the grafts, so as to exclude air and water. 
The ingredients of the wax should be melt- 
ed, mixed and poured into a tub of cold 
water and before the composition has_har- 
dened it should be thoroughly worked— 
— as they pull molasses candy—until it 

ecomes quite light colored and pliable. 
The whiter it is the less liable will it be to 
melt and run off under the heat of thesum- 
mer’s sun. If sprouts start around thestub 
beg / should be rubbed off, and if the grafts 
all live they may need thinning consider- 
ably the next spring to prevent too dense a 
top. When an old-tree is grafted it is a good 
plan to begin grafting it in the centreof the 
top, taking two or three years to entirely 
change the tree. I am aware that this 
story has been many times told, byt every 
year brings new learners. 


_—— 


THE CULTIVATED ORCHARD. 


“To cultivate or not to cultivate” our 
appie orchards? that has been the ques- 
tion which I have heard discussed at our 
fruit growers’ meetings as long as I re- 
member having attended them. If it can 
ever be settled for good, it seems that the 
past season (1896) should have done it. 
Never before have I seen the good results 
of good cultivation so markedly and 
strikingly displayed as was done in all the 
orchards around here and elsewhere this 
year. Every orchard that had been well 
treated in previous years bore a full crop, 
and the richer the land and the more thor- 
ough the cultivation, the larger the yield 
and the finer the individual apples. We 
had splendid fruit even on trees in sod 
where the latter was of recent making, or 
the soil fertility reasonably well kept up. 
The failures were found only in orchards, 
that have had no attention—no manure, 
no plowing—for years. Sod and. neglect 
may not prevent blooming and fruit set- 
ting, nor always the development of some 
sort of a crop, but the past season’s experi- 
ences seem to give conclusive evidence that 
the proper development of the fruit, and 
the approach to a degree of perfection, 
which it reaches, are dependent on the 
chances we give to the trees. The home 
grower, with his comparatively few trees, 
will always be on the safe side if he keeps 
them be manured, and the ground well 
tilled. He wants fruit every year, if possi- 
ble, and the only way to make it possible is 
by the course suggested. 

For young trees thorough tillage is even 
of greater importance than manuring. We 
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Strange New Shrub that Oures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 

We have previously described the new 
botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused gh Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kidneys 
or urinary organs. It is now stated that 
Alkavis is a propect of the well-known 
Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a. specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for 
malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that infour weeks Alkaviscured him 
of Kidney and bladder diseases of ten years’ 
standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of 
West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in: disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The only importers of Alkavis 
so far are the Church piney Cure Co., No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
to every reader of THE MicHIGAN FARMER 
who is a sufferer from any form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tions due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs.. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 





derful curative power. 
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are cautioned that if we are too liberal 
with organic manures, we -may force rapid 
wood growth at the expense of fruit. Yet 
there is no need of being too easily scared. 
What we want of the tree is to make wood 
rowth first, and lots of it. We cannot 
a fruit without wood, so we first aim to 
. get a good supply of that and the fruit will 
come at the proper age of the tree. Of 
course we are not in favor of making un- 
reasonably excessive applications. . 

One of the striking differences in the 
behavior of trees, in more or less tilled soil 
and those in old sod, was the premature 
dropping of the leaves on the latter. The 
neglected orchards stood leafless for a num- 
ber of weeks while cultivated orchards re- 
mained yet in healthy, dark-colored foli- 
age. Evidently the food supply had given 
out early and the apples, instead of swell- 
ing out to full size, ripened up with the 
leaves before their natural time and 
dropped to the ground, while the fruit on 
well-fed trees still kept a firm hold on the 
branches. In consequence of this early 
Seoperon a large share of the fruit in these 
neglected orchards bas gone to waste, or 
had to be gathered and sold as ‘“‘seconds” 
or windfalls. 

This same difference, due to cultivation 
and the lack of it, was also observable in 
peaks. especially in the Bartlett, which 

ere is the main variety grown. The pears 
on trees that had been well treated were of 
good size, notwithstanding the enormous 
crop, and of the natural (green) color when 
harvested. The treesin sod gave us pears 
of a peculiar yellowish color often marked 
with minute dots or specks, and occasion- 
ally of rather angular or irregular shape. 
These trees also shed their leaves many 
7 before the cultivated ones did. 

hat pears, especially the Bartlett, are 
reg, Fig arrgge of neglect is now becoming 
to quite generally recognized by the 
average grower in this vicinity. Bartlett 
pears have been a profitable crop here for 
ears, and even in this year of low prices 
ave yielded a big revenue to the producer. 
Two canning establishments near and in 
Rochester bought up about 6,000. bushels in 
this little town at 1c. a pound, for firsts 
and seconds, delivered at the station here 
in bulk. I received $250 formy crop. The 
old orchard contains about a half acre. 
The young orchard (an acre or more) had 
as yet but little fruit. A neighbor sold his 
crop (two acres) for about $1,200; another 
(same area) for about $1,600. The orchards 
which gave these phenomenal yields have 
been heavily manured year after year with 
old yard manure, and kept under the best 
of tillage, being plowed every spring, har- 
rowed numerous times during the summer, 
and plowed again before winter. The 
operate results—namely, yearly and profit- 
able crops—have set the other pear growers 
to thinking, and now a neglected Bartlett 
orchard hereabouts is the exception where 
it used to be the rule. As long as we grow 
these heavy yields of pears. we need not be 
afraid of applying any kind of manure, 
even the nitrogenous stable manure, too 
freely. The more manure, the more and 
better pears—that is our experience.—T. 
Greiner, in American Gardening. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHO IS ADAPTED TO BEEKEEPING? 





Al! nature is now at rest but man’s mind 
should be active in the laying of plans for 
the coming season. Comparatively few in 
the central and northern part of our State 
realize the profit that lies at their very 
doors through the proper manipulatior of 
the honey bee. 


So many feel they are not adapted to the 
business and bave a mortal dread of the 
sting; others feel it is too complicated and 
still others feel it a sort of a luck and 
chance affair and don’t believe they would 
have good luck. 

But beekeeping is a science and when 
once one’s mind is made up to fo into it to 
win, it becomes attractive and fascinating, 
and especially to the lover of botany ti 
adds a charm never before experienced. 

With proper management and a location 
adapted to the production of blossoms it is 
certainly lucrative, and the advantages we 
have at the present time, compared with 
eighteen — ago when I first commenced, 
by way of improved hives, supers, etc., and 
the most excellent books and. journals that 
are now published, all tend to make it more 
simple and successful. 

So the adaptability depends more upon a 
determination to succeed than anything 
else. Of course if one is a ned to 
enter any professional undertaking all the 
better. And while beekeeping is far from 
being child’s play, I could cite many in- 
stances where it has been selected as an 
outdoor exercise, and a means of promoting 
health with the best of results, by those 
who had given up hope of assistance 
through the use of medicines. 

How many healthy boys and girls enter 
our higher educationa! institutions, and in 
from three to five years find themselves 
physical wrecks, all for the lack of some- 
thing to give vital energy while the brain 
is being so wrought upon. I should like to 
see a well kept apiary in connection with 
every institution of learning, similar to the 
one we once had at our State Agricultural 
College, and I think one of the mistakes of 
our State Board of Agriculture was taking 
the apiary away from the College. 

It is supposed we send our boys there to 
learn practical and scientific farming. 
Entomology enters largely ‘into the science 
of farming and I know under. the in- 
struction of Prof. Cook the class in 
entomology were greatly interested and 


‘strong colonies, and w 





wena by, the college or experimental 
apiary. 

It is thought by many to be a small indus- 
erof but little importance commercially or 
otherwise. This is not true, for,according to 
the best statistics, 110 apiarian societies, 
eight apiarian journals,15steam factories for 
the manufacture of beehives and apiarian 
implements, and numerous horse . and 
hand power shops where a_ great 
deal of work is done are now in existence. 
There are at the present time in the 
United States 300,000 beekeepers, and 
according to the United States census re- 

ort of 1869 there was produced in the 

nited States 63,894,186 pounds of honey, 
and according to the eleventh census the 
honey and wax produced at wholesale rates 
was worth $7,000,000 and the present esti- 
mated annual value of apiarian products is 
$20,000,000, and yetit is estimated that the 
present existing flora of the United States 
could undoubtedly support, with the same 
average profit, ten times the number of 
colonies of bees it now supports. Again, 
this branch of agricultural industry does 
not impoverish the soil in the least, but, on 
the contrary, results in better seed and 
fruit crops. 

WHEN, HOW AND WHERE TO BUY BEES. 


‘This is one of the puzzles to the beginner, 
when to buy. All things considered, I think 
thespring the best time. In the hands of the 
master it might a oes in the fall, as 
they can be bought much cheaper then. 
But a novice would not know whether they 
were in proper condition to winter success- 
fully or not, or what to do in case they 
were not, or how to prepare them in case 
they needed special attention preparatory 
to going into winter quarters. ut by pur- 
chasing in the spring, even though they 
cost a dollar per colony more, there is no 
risk to run, for with a reasonable season 
they will pay for themselves and there will 
be something left. 

Last spring I established anew yard of 
just 100 colonies, buying the bees and paying 
an experienced hand a month to care 
for them. Strict account was kept with 
the yard. They increased to 130, paid for 
themselves, the supplies, and their care, 
and left a cash balance of just $227.24. We 
took from the yard nearly 8,000 pounds of 
the finest honey I eversaw. Everything 
was new, bright and clean. But I have 
again digressed. 

WHERE TO BUY. 

I would advise buying as near home as 
possible, to save express charges, as it is 
very difficult to ship small lots of bees by 
local freight. If you feel timid about 
handling them I should advise buying pure 
Italians, as they are more quiet than the 
blacks or hybrids, but if you are not I 
would not pay large prices for any particu- 
lar strain you er see advertised in the 
bee journals. ‘The honey gathered by the 
blacks and hybrids is just as sweet, and the 
quantity just as great with meas that gath- 
ered by the high toned or high priced 
races, and no bee on earth builds such deli- 
cate combs, or caps its honey with such 
= whiteness as the poor, despised black 

e. : 

WHAT TO BUY. 

I would advise, if poceie, to buy full, 

erever you may live 

I would advise having them moved or 

shipped about the time apple trees bloom. 

Make your purchase as early as possible, 

but:don’t be in a hurry to have them 

moved; they are much better where they 

are until settled warm weather has come 

to stay, and the blossoms are producing 
nectar. 

Perhaps some of you don’t feel able to 
buy strong colonies; if not, you can buy 
two, three, or four-frame nucleii for less 
money and at less cost of transportation. 

These you can build up during theseason, 
and make good colonies of them by fall, but 
you could not reasonably expect much in- 
crease in number, or much surplus honey, 
while,on the other hand, with strong colonies 
you can double your spring count, and with 
a good season and good management get 
enough surplus honey to pay for the colonies 
you buy 1m the spring. I shall advise be- 
ginners to make haste slowly, and make the 
bees pay their way every season; then 
should you meet with winter losses you will 
be nothing out but your time, and will have 
your experience, hives and combs left to be- 
gin with another spring, all of which you 
will find valuable. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In making your purchase don’t think of 
buying in heavy hives, especially if you 
have to ship any great distance, as the 
express on the hive would be more than its 
cost. In the first place decide upon how 


-many colonies you are going tostartin with, 


then from your nearest responsible dealer 
order two hives for each colony you are go- 
ing to get and two supers for each hive. 
Get one of these hives and supers made up 
and the rest in the flat and put them up 
yourself, and thus save expense and get 
your first lesson in beekeeping. I shall 
Strongly urge the use of a double-walled 
hive for the latitude of Michigan, and the 
Hoffman frame and regular Langstroth 
size. 
Then make your inquiry something like 
this. I want five colonies of bees on stand- 
ard Hoffman frames to be shipped in light 
shipping boxes. What will you deliver 
them at my express office for, per colony, 
safe arrival guaranteed? You set the time 
of shipment. By so doing you willrun no 
risk and know just what they will cost you. 
Having had years of experience in buying 
and selling bees, I feel I know whereof I 


speak. 

PT hese light shipping boxes, although they 
cost you nothing, come very handy. I fre- 
quently use them in hiving swarms, and 
should you be out of empty hives, you can 
leave a colony in them a few days until you 
can get a hive. GEO. KE. HILTON. 
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URPEE'S 





Before buying any Seeds 
you should write a postal card for 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
A handsome new book,—tells the truth about 


The Best SEEDS that Crow! 


} 
, Important New Features for 1897. Hundreds of Illustrations. 
7 Choicest New Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, painted from nature. 
» 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW! 


4 than do any other seedsmen in the world. Will you join our army of customers? Ifso, write TO-DAY. 


:.W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FARM ANNUAL 


Our business grows also. We 


fill more orders every spring 
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The difference between Success and 
ee a that will bring the to 
must be “up-to-date.” 


a correct selection of these. tis free 
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“Up-to-date” Seeds 
t “lDown-to-date” Prices 


market price. To do 
Our 1 GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL will guide you to 
0 Seed 


If interested in Poultry send for our Live Stock and 


JOHNSON & STOKES, a17 o 218 arvet st., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Failure in farming or gardening, lies in 
this, your varieties 
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oultry Supply Catalogue also. 
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Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE.TO OFFER 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 


Send us your list for prices. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


THE MICHICAN NURSERY CO., 


Monroe, Mich. 









Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEE 


y. The sem ey 

unreliable seeds. 

arealways the 

any subst 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Finest flavor ; la 
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Elmira Aspar: 
soduetion of tare merit. 
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of all kinds at 
right prices. 
Growing 


BERRY PLANTS 


Catalogue G. with remarks on Berry 
3 R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, mich. 


FITZGERALD PEACH, ¢ HARDY 
GAINOR BLACKBERRY,> Canadian Grown 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 3 _ STOCK. 


Send for free cata- 
944444604 log. “Fitzgerald,” the 

largest and hardiest peach grown. ‘‘Gainor,’’ the mar- 

ket berry. Special large list of Ornamentals and 

Sbrubs for Cemetery, Park and Boulevard purposes. 

Quotations on application 

- STONE & WELLINCTON, 
700 ACRES. TORONTO, CANADA, 








21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 














TED SHEEDs. 


Clover. Timothy. Hungarian, Millet and all 
other seeds forthe farm. If your dealer does not 


handle our seeds write to us tor prices. Twenty- 
five years successful experience. 


JOHNSON & SON, Goshen, Ind. 





of all 


FRUIT PACKAGES °°," 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Now is the time to order and 
. > 4 get the DISCOUNTS Cata- 
. y log anda price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
‘ Berlin Heights, Erie Co.. Ohio, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY oF 
CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


a handsomely illustrated magazine. and 
Catalog of Bee Supplies. Valuable book 
on Bees given free to each one who mentions this 















paper. THE A. I. ROOT C0., Medina, 0. 





HOME REPAIRING OUTFIT! 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR THIS YEAR. 
We have never furnished our subscribers with anything that has 





XTENSION 





Createst 
8 and 10 inches and 3%, \, 
awl; one pegging awl; one wrench; one stabbi 


given better satisfaction and saved more money 






SOLDER IRON 


RIVET SET 


Money Maker and Money Saver ever seen. 


No. 1 OUTFIT CONTAINS: Four iron lasts; one iron standard with base; one iron extension; one 


box slotted rivets; one rivet set; one pair pliers; one package assorted nails; one package each of 4. 6, 


5g, 34 clinch nails: six' pairs star heel plates; one sieel punch; one sewing 


awl; one shoe knife; one shoe hammer; one bottle 


rubber cement; one bottle leather —, one ball wax; one ball shoe thread; one bunch bristles; one 


wc Pp; four harness n 


les; one soldering iron; one bottle soldering fluid; one box 


ess 8a 
rosin; one bar solder; all securely packed, together with directions for use io a neat case. 
This No. 1 Ny ego outiit, weighing 20 lbs., will be sent complete as above described 


to our readers 


or only $2.00, or with the Farmer one year for only $3.00, or sent as a 


premium for only eight subscribers; or the No. 2 outfit (which is in every way the same 
as No. 1 only that harness and soldering tools are omitted) for only $1.50, all neatly boxed 


and ship by freight, Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER Detroit, Mich. 
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Farmers’ €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





THE LEGISLATURE. 





The present legislature begins its session 
under peculiar, yet desirable conditions. 
For the first time in over three decades, the 
people are thoroughly aroused as to the 
importance of the work they have intrusted 
to its charge, and in almost every home in 
Michigan its actions will be thoroughly 
and understandingly discussed and judg- 
ment passed upon them. 

To the student of social development the 
great change that has taken place in this 
respect during the past two years is truly 
encouraging. The intellectual atmosphere 
of inquiry into the acts of the officials into 
whose hands responsible powers are dele- 
gated has permeated into every portion of 
the commonwealth. 

The farmers and all other business men, 
as well as the politician and corporation 
magnate, are determined to scan with 
critical eye every act of the law-making 
body which affects their interests. This is 
as it should be, and no honest legislator 
will suffer from such conditions. Let this 
spirit of honest interest on the part of the 
people be encouraged. Let those whom the 
people trust,in turn trust the people. They 
may safely do so, and they will not find the 
people slow to appreciate the true merit of 
their actions. 

Great questions are to come up before 
this legislature, perhaps greater than have 
been considered by any similar body in this 
State for a score of years, and this condi- 
tion of general interest in legislative action 
on these questions should be a source of 
congratulation, as well to the legislators as 
to the people themselves. 

For almost the first time the people will 
come practically united in asking for the 
enactment of certain measures where the 
interests of the many will conflict with the 
interests of the few, and the fact that these 
measures have already met with honest and 
fair consideration in almost every Farmers’ 
Club in Michigan, in almost every Grange, 
in almost every association where men 
have met for mutual counsel, and in fact in 
almost every home within the borders of 
this commonwealth, should rejoice the 
heart of every legislator who believes that 
popular will should rule. A. C. BIRD. 


eT 


LET THERE BE NO SECTIONALISM. 








There seems to be a tendency among some 
of the newspapers of the Northern Penin- 
sula’to arouse sectional feeling with regard 
to legislative appropriations for State in- 
stitutions. Thisisall wrong. And it is to 
be hoped that the feeling will be confined to 
the few papers which have already given 
expression to this false and dangerous 
idea. 

Although the interests of this State are 
very diverse, from natural causes, yet it 
should never be forgotten that we are all 
united under one common State govern- 
ment, and that the same practical test 
should be applied to all our public institu- 
tions regardless of their location. 

If the State institutions located in the 
Upper Peninsula are to be continued they 
must stand the same practical test of merit 
which is demanded of similar institutions 
in the Lower Peninsula, nothing more and 
nothing less. But this test must innosense 
be made more severe in the one section than 
in the other. 

Regardless of the ill-considered comments 
of the Upper Peninsula press, the great 
question is not, Are these institutions locat- 
ed above the Straits of Mackinaw? but, 
Have they, after a. fair test, demonstrated 
their right to maintenance at public ex- 
pense? Let this test, and this alone, deter- 
mine the action of the legislature, not only 
when appropriations for the State institu- 
tions of the Upper Peninsula are under con- 
sideration, but as well when adequate and 
just support for the institutions south of 
the Straits is to be determined. Let the 
same test be applied to the prison at Mar- 
quette that is applied to the one at Jackson, 
and the same to the Mining School that is 
considered proper with regard to the Uni- 
versity, the Agricultural College, and the 
Norma] Schools. 

Such isthe position the Farmers’ Clubs 
have steadfastly. maintained, and these 


rounds are impregnable, 
& ene. A.C,"BIBD. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT AT 
STATE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


The work the past year has been to con- 
tinue that of my predecessors, organizing 
new clubs wherever possible and securing 
the enrollment of all the clubs not already 
on the list, and for the short time for or- 
ganization that we have had it is very 
gratifying to say that a large number were 
formed after our last annual meeting, Feb. 
5 and 6, and a goodly number have started 
this fall. I can assure you that much of 
our success has come from the work of Mr. 
A. C. Bird, in the MicnigAN FARMER, the 
pen of which so generously engage 

im to conduct our Associated Farmers’ 
Club Department, without one bit of ex- 
pense to the association. I am positive 
that you realize the amount of good that 
has come from this source. On March 12, 
Messrs. Bird, H. B. Cannon and mfself as 
a committee met at Wixom and invited 
Pres. Kimmis to meet with us for the 
purpose of formulating a set of questions 
which has,in the main, n fully discussed 
~ the' local clubs. We also decided, at 
that time, to adopt the proposition that 
had been made to Mr. Bird. 

On Oct. 12 the executive committee met 
at Lansing with Pres. Kimmis. J. T. Dan- 
iells, W. H. Howlett,F. M. Shepard, and B. 
F. Peckham were present, also Mr. Bird by 
invitation was present. We adopted the 
eight principles and formulated the pro- 
+: hace is before you for your consider- 
ation. 

The coming year will be a very important 
one, and much work will devolve upon my 
successor. I would make the following 
suggestions: a4 

That every local club shall. upon the 
annual election of officers, notify the secre- 
tary of this association of the name and 
address of its corresponding secretary. 

And I deem it wise, from this time on, 
that the delegates shall have properly 
certified credentials, and that the delegates 
shall be elected at least fifteen days before 
the annual meeting, and that the secretary 
be notified upon their election. 

B. F. PECKHAM, 

Secretary State Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 
TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT AT STATE 

ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 





00 

Total receipts for year....................$81 20 
Secretary’s stationery ............. 8 400 
2s i eee ae 9 84 
President’s postage and stationery 5 43 
Printing 500 circulars ............... 400 
~ oe dh otne.) MEE 2 25 
x? 200 receipts. ............ 200 
ad 500 programs............ 6 50 
Railroad agent, for reduced rates, 250 
Piano for annual meeting.......... 400 
Mrs. Johnstone’s expenses......... 6 80 

Total expenditures for year. . . $47 32 $47 32 


Balance to Sec. Wells, Dec. 9, 1896...... $33 88 


B. F. PECKHAM, 
Treasurer State Association. 





THE ASSOCIATION WORK FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 





When it is remembered that the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs was organ- 
ized on Feb. 1st, 1894—less than three years 
since—and that its growth in numbers, in 
strength and usefulness has been marvel- 
ous, it affords—to those through whose 
efforts this most desirable condition has 
been brought about—grounds for rejoicing, 
and in this rejoicing all friends of the as- 
sociation will share. This growth, though 
so rapid, has beena healthful growth, and 


those through whose fostering care the 
association has reached its present condi- 
tion of usefulness, are entitled to the grati- 
tude of every farmer in Michigan, be he a 
member of a farmers’ club or not. 

The past year has witnessed a great 
work done by the local clubs throughout 
the State, centralized in their State As- 
sociation and thus showing what ‘‘organ- 
ized effort’? may do when properly directed. 

The Association meeting held at the 
State Capitol on Dec. 7th and 8th, last, 
gave the first test to its real strength, 
while the ultimate test will come when the 
measures there adopted come before the 
legislature for consideration. This much 
is retrospection. And now as to the work 
of the coming year. What shall be the 
nature of that work and what shall be the 
measure of success attending the work? 
The answer to these questions must be de- 
termined, ina large degree, by the local 
clubs. . 

The past years have been those of prep- 
aration, very largely. and now the harvest 
is just before us. Shall we not gather in 
the ripened sheaves? If the clubs in the 
several counties of the State will but see 
that their respective members of the legis- 
lature are made fully acquainted with the 
measures asked for by the State Associa- 
tion, and insist that we are fully in earnest 
and that we are not asking for “‘class legis- 
lation,” the results will not be disappoint- 


ing. 

fi is earnestly hoped by the officers of 
the State Association that no efforts will 
be spared by the 250 local clubs in the State, 
to make the year just entered upon, one of 
great advancement in both local and in as- 
sociation work. 
The State Association has hitherto been 
very fortunate in the selection of its offi- 
cers. They have been active and faithful— 
giving of their time and efforts, and that 
without stint. 
The present officers, while seeking to em- 





ulate the example thus placed before them, 


will hope to do their full share in the duties 
— them as the work of the year un- 
olds. 

An able and judicious committee has 
charge of the selection and presentation of 
such: association questions as poe’ f may 
deem most advisable for discussion by the 
local clubs during the coming twelve 
months. It is hoped thatno club will fail 
to discuss these ere at the regular 
meetings for which they are assigned. 

And now may the coming year bring 
mental, moral, social and financial good— 
and that in large measure—not alone to 
our State Association, but to every mem- 
ber of a farmers’ club in this beautiful 
“Peninsular State.”’ J. T. DANIELLS. 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT KIMMIS 





This week we print.in full the interest- 
ing and well considered address of Presi- 
dent A. N. Kimmis, which was received 
with such general approval at the late 
meeting of the Associated Clubs: 


On the fourth day of February, 1894, 
delegates from about twenty-five farmers’ 
clubs in the State of Michigan assembled 
in this chamber for the purpose of con- 
sidering the advisability of forming a 
central or State organization. As a result 
of their deliberations there came into ex- 
istence an _ organization which — has 
challenged the attention of the people of 
Michigan and the fame of which has 
sprea ear, “roa the Union. From many 
states and different parts of Canada have 
come inquiries concerning the Michigan 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, its 
methods and purposes. 

When five delegates retired to yonder 
room for the purpose of framing a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the ss 
organization, they carried with them five 
more or less clearly defined, but radically 
different opinions concerning the direction 
which should be given the new movement. 
The central idea was to secure a co-opera- 
tion of the clubs of the State in an effort to 
benefit the farmer, but just what should be 
undertaken and the exact manner of 
procedure were questions concerning 
which there was not unity of opinion. 
The constitution, as finally reported to the 
convention, was broad enough to permit 
any line of effort that can be deemed of 
benefit to the farmer. Every delegate 
present discovered in its terms a provision 
that would allow him to press the particu- 
lar policy he deemed most important. It 
declared as its purpose the uplifting of the 
farmer in social, moral, intellectual and 
financial condition. What effort for the 
accomplishment of good may noi find 
sanction under such a declaration of pur- 
pose? In noone of the four fields, social, 
moral, intellectual, financial improvement, 
has the work of this association been 
barren of results. 

Recognizing the fact that the accom- 
plishment of the first three, namely, social, 
moral, intellectual advancement, was the 
inevitable result of good local club work, 
the association wisely turned its attention 
during the first year to the encourage- 
ment of local organization. The number of 
clubs in Michigan nearly quadrupled in the 
twelve months succeeding the establish- 
ment of the State association, nor will any 
unprejudiced person deny this association 
the credit of being the potent factor in 
accomplishing this wonderful result. 
Keeping the result in mind, contrast the 
condition of the members of your local 
club with their condition at the time of its 
organization, estimate if possible the value 
of the blessings that haye come to them 
because of its influence and then ask, has 
the association paid? If the organization 
of so large a number of local clubs, with all 
their attending benefits, is attributable to 
this association, with what satisfaction 
may those who have labored so indus- 
triously in this cause contemplate the re- 
sults thus far attained. 

If this association had accomplished no 
more than has already been enumerated it 
would have amply justified its right to ex- 
ist. It has done more. 

While the local club is potent in ele- 
vating the social, moral and intellectual 
condition of its members and thus in- 
directly conferring financial benefit, it 
could never hope to succeed in such an 
interference in the conduct of public affairs 
as would result in adirect cash saving to 
the taxpayers. This the State associa- 
tion has attempted and it can point, 
even now, to results accomplished. 
While our constitution is broad enough 
to admit and justify effort in many 
fields, it has been the policy of this associa- 
tion to determine,first,from which direction 
came the most imperative demand for our 
effort and then to concentrate the power of 
the association for the accomplishment of 
desired results. Before the last annual 
meeting there was general complaint that 
taxes were almost unendurably high. The 
protest was so vigorous and long continued 
that the executive committee of this associ- 
ation decided that in no way could it ren- 
der greater service to the people in general 
and farmers in particular,than by an effort to 
reduce taxation. Accordingly,thecall for the 
last annual ae was a suggestion that 
the association should enter upon an ioanity 
as to how this result could be accomplished. 
The action of that committee was endorsed 
by the association and the work of the last 
annual] meeting was devoted largely to an 
inquiry into the causes of our burdensome 
tax levy. The local clubs have during the 
ast year continued this investigation. 

hat the lines pursued by the local clubs 
have been parallel and their conclusions so 
nearly a unit,is due in large measure to the 
efficient aid rendered the association by 
our department in the MICHIGAN FARMER 
which has been so ably and fearlessly con- 
ducted by our honored ex-president. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. 





Bird for the service he has rendered this 





association. Asa result we are met in an- 
nual convention with tae’ 8 defined ideas 
concerning the specific ¢ which 
should be made in the conduct of peene 
affairs to the end that taxation ma re- 
duced. This purpose of reducing tion 
comes up as unfinished business and should 
have p ence in our deliberations. We 
shall now make public declaration of our 
conclusions and desi and determine the 
means which we shall adopt to securea 
compliance with our demands. 

Your executive committee has endorsed 
and recommezd for your adoption, eight 
succinct propositions relating to the con- 
duct of ponte affairs. They believe that 
the practical application of them would re- 
sult in an annual saving to the taxpayers 
of more than half a million dollars. This 
declaration of principles is the outgrowth 
of the discussions of public matters which 
have been the prominent feature of associa- 
tional and local club work. They are 
doubtless familiar to you, yet are of so 
great importance as to demand enumera- 
tion here. They are as follows: 

First—That all county officials shall be 
paid in full for their respective services by 
stated salaries fixed by the respective 
Boards of Supervisors; and that it be made 
acriminal offence for such officials to re- 
ceive any fees, or other perquisites in addi- 
tion to their salaries. 

Further, that the fees collected in county 
offices be readjusted on an equitable basis, 
and that hereafter, all such fees be turned 
into the county treasury and become a part 
of the general fund. 

Second—That no new State institutions 
be established by the next legislature, and 
that there be a general weeding out of the 
unprofitable State instifutions already in 
existence,and of unbusiness-like methods of 
management wherever they exist. 

Third—That Michigan prisons should, in 
the aggregate,be made self-supporting. 

Fourth—That provision be made where- 
by the estates of the insane, or those partie 
legally responsible for their support, shall 
contribute either in full or in part, as the 
circumstances shall warrant, toward the 
maintenance of said insane when confined 
in the public asylums. 

Fifth—That not more than the regular 
one-sixth mill tax be granted to the Uni- 
versity for the coming two years. 

Sixth—That no changes made in our 
road laws whereby the maintenanee of our 
roads shall be made"More burdensome than 
at present. 

eventh—That a more economical and 
effective system for the collection of taxes 
upon non-resident land must be devised. 

Eighth—That our tax system be so 
amended as to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the burdens of taxation upon 
both personal property and real estate, and 
upon both corporate and private capital. 

Every thinking person admits that the 
accomplishment of some of the_ results 
therein set forth as desirable, will require 
the best effort of the best intellect on the 
part of those who legislate and those who 
execute,and if the progress seems to be 
slow, we should be patient so long as we 
are convinced that men of ability are honest- 
ly striving. Honesty of purpose, however, 
isnot enough. We have a right to demand 
that those to whom we must look for the 
solution of these problems shall possess un- 
swerving honesty and large ability. On 
the other hand, there are among these prin- 
ciples some which are easily to be accom- 
plished. The simple publication of the 
facts bearing upon one of them, sustained 
in some instances by the influence of local 
clubs, has resulted in a direct cash saving 
in many counties, aggregating more than 
55,000 dollars. We may not succeed at once 
in accomplishing all we desire, but some 
measure of success already crowns our ef- 
fort. Our progress in the immediate future 
depends in large measure upon how 
thoroughly the local clubs performed the 
work recommended at our last annual meet- 
ing in relation to nominations for legislative 
offices. At our last annual meeting the as- 
sociation endorsed the action of the State 
in returning to the original plan of com- 
piling and printing its own laws. Any 
other manner of procedure is believed to be 
contrary to the constitution of Michigan. If 
the State had never departed from the con- 
stitutional method there would have been 
saved, atavery conservative estimate, at 
least $100,000 to the ego: & while the 
amount extorted from those who were com- 
pelled to own the compilation cannot be 
estimated, but must have been very large. 
There will doubtless be great influence 
brought to bear upon the next legislature 
to induce an abandonment of the wise plan 
now in process of execution. The comple- 
tion of the good work will require affirm- 
ative action by the legislature. This mat- 
ter is of great importance to the taxpayer, 
for its influence extends over a series of 
years, affecting not only the treasury of the 
State, but the pocket of every man who 
buys a copy of our laws. The importance 
of this matter grows upon one when he re- 
members that ignorance of the law excuses 
noone. Acopy of them should be within 
easy reach of every person. Forsomeyears 

ast the only way to secure a copy has been 
o pay an exorbitant price to a corporation 
or firm ss outside the State. The 
new plan, or rather the constitutional plan, 
is for the State to compile and print itsown 
laws and supply its citizens at actual cost. 
The importance of this matter justifies the 
recommendation that the association re- 
affirm the resolution relating thereto,which 
was passed at our last annual meeting. 

The avowed policy of this association is 
concentration and continuity of effort. A 
most important and well matured plan is in 
process of execution. How long it will re- 
quire our undivided effort cannot at present 
be determined: Nothing therefore could be 
more inappropriate than to detract atten- 
jion from the work in which we are now 
engaged by a presentation of the bilities 
which lie before us. his see 


t 
lacking in that it presents no original plans 
and recommendetions, be it, remembered 
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that we have business now on hand which 
admits ot no division of effort. 

When we shall have accomplished our 
present undertaking we may yiooerty enter 
other fields; not till then. The justifica- 
tion of reiterating and emphasizing the 
necessity of concentration is found in the 
history of all organized effort. 

With the augmentation of power there 
comes, inevitably, a tendency to rush 
from one line of effort to another, an 
inclination to attempt many things, oft- 
times unadvisedly. This association can- 
not hope to claim exemption from these 
universal tendencies. They are centrifugal 
forces, disrupting in their effect unless 
neutralized by their correlatives. Usually 
this correlative force is found in constitu- 
tional limitations; but our organization, as 
we have noticed, has no such limitations 
hence our centripetal force must be found 
in the exercise of the most exacting con- 
servatism. And such conservatism will,we 
believe, be exercised; not of the. kind that 
induces men to on ares accept all existing 
conditions, but of the kind that shall se- 
cure the consideration of every policy, and 
shall demand that lines of effort be based 
upon carefully established facts instead of 
prejudice. ‘ 

The successful individual must have 
definiteness of purpose. Labor is his balance 
wheel, and to secure ,a perfect equipoise, 
enabling him to contol. the tendency to 
outbursts of natural inclination and pas- 
sion, that labor must be continuous and 
free from mutability. So, if history is to 
enroll our association among the few suc- 
cessful philanthropic organizations, it must 
have a definite purpose, and continuity 
and immutability of effort must be its 
distinguishing features. I used the word 
philanthropic advisedly. True, this is the 
organization of a class, but the good which 
we seek is not of limited application. Not 
one declared purpose of this association but 
would, if accomplished, inure to the ben- 
_efit of every patriotic citizen of Michigan; 
and those only are objecting who are now, 
or who hope to be, the recipients of an 
unjust bounty. It is the absence of selfish- 
ness, the broad benevolence of our purposes 
which entitles us to use the word philan- 
thropic, and_has won the approbation of 
the public. We may well be pont that 
good citizens everywhere, residents and 
non-residents of Michigan, all who under- 
stand our purposes, are anxious for the 
success of our association. These consider- 
ations must impress every delegate with 
the responsibility of his position. The im- 
mediate future of this association is abso- 
lutely in your hands, and all its future de- 
pends largely upon the action of this 
convention. Let us avoid extravagance of 
expression. If any delegate is harboring 
feelings other than those of broadest char- 
ity and benevolence for all mankind, let 
him keep them safely confined in his own 
breast. We must keep clear of entangle- 
ment with questions which have become 
partisan; we have todo with other meas- 
ures and with individuals, not with parties. 
Should there be a disposition to dwarf this 
association by committing it to the advo- 
cacy of measures which will be of benefit 
to the farmers alone, let it be remembered 
that selfishness is alike destructive of all 
that is best in the individual or the organi- 
zation;that classism is of all evils most to be 
avoided, because it is unjust, and because 
its most baneful influence is felt by those 
whom it purports to benefit. As in the 
past, so in the future, let us have none of 
it. Any other asec § will surely alienate 
the sympathy which we now so richly 


enjoy. 

Nhe most critical period in the life of the 
individual is when he first becomes con- 
scious of his power. As an association we 
stand in that Y aabeoite to-day, and if we es- 
cape error and possible disaster, our motion 
must be regulated by the balance wheel of 
conservatism. If our work has thus far 
been largely experimental, it will be no less 
so inthe future. In vain shall we look to 
the past for analogies to guide us, for in 
the rapid evolution of to-day, past condi- 
tions, in ensemble, find no repetition. 

The charge of having exceeded his au- 
thority in some matters may truthfully be 
brought against your pronase officer. 
His only justification is the fact that the 
results of such transgressions have been of 
undeniable benefit to the association. 

The difficulties attendant upon the pres- 
ent position of our association are most 
fully appreciated by those who are giving 
most thought and are contributing most of 
time and energy for its success. 

Our last annual meeting demonstrated 
the fact} that this association can har- 
moniously discuss questions of such na- 
ture as are likely to come before us for de- 
termination at this meeting. . Your resolu- 
tions are but the expression of your desires; 
much more important are the plans you 
make for the purpose of securing a com- 
pliance with those requests. _ 

In the discharge of the duties which de- 
volve upon the gee officer, I shall 
claim and shall doubtless receive your 
hearty co-operation in all efforts to main- 
tain that temperance of discussion and 
courteous observance of individual rights 
which should characterize our delibera- 
tions. An abiding faith in the wisdom, 
earnestness and good sense of the delegates 
here assembled, begets a confidence that in 
your final conclusions there will be found 
no evidence of that unseemly radicalism 
which is a hindrance rather than an aid to 
the equitable adjustment of affairs. 

A. N- KIMMIS JR. 





REPORTS KROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Oxford Farmers’ Club held its last 
meeting at the residence of Jacob L. 
Loomis on December 26th. There was a 
fair attendance and much interest shown 
in the work. The exercises opened with 





the singing of* the club’s favorite song 
‘“America.”’ 


J.G. Noble, one of the delegates to the 
State Association, being called upon to 
make a report of the annual meeting at 
Lansing responded at considerable length. 
One feature of his report was a criticism on 
the press reports, especially those in the 
Detroit papers, which he thought failed to 
do justice to the work done at the meeting. 
The papers in question gave Professor 
Thompson’s paper on the University in full, 
with favorable commerits, but did not men- 
tion the able and brilliant defense of the 
principle of the Association demanding 
that the University should not receive 
more than the regular one-sixth mill ap- 
propriation during the next two years. 
The debate over this question was elo- 
Papi d and forcibly led by A. C. Bird, of 

akland county, who met the adroitly 
worded questions:ot the Professor in a con- 
vincing and masterly manner. Mr. Bird 
was strongly assisted by Messrs. Platt, of 
Washtenaw, Lockwood, of Monroe, Whit- 
meyer, of Tonia and others. Mr. Noble 
stated that it was a pleasure to him to be a 
witness of the fact that Michigan possessed 
farmers who were able to successfully cope 
with the distinguished head of the law de- 
partment of the University. 

Another feature of our delegate’s report 
was the very evident desire on. the part of 
our State institutions to possess the friend- 
Dydd the farmers’ associations of Michigan. 
It shows that our efforts in our chosen line 
of ry Ayton are respected and appreci- 
ated by thoughtful people. And in conse- 

uence it should be the first concern of the 
armers’ associations of the State not only 
to hold ‘to the esteem and influence they 
now possess, but, by a prudent considera- 
tion and study of events, to be able to en- 
large our usefulness to the cause. 

e club question for discussion was, 
What occupations are detrimental to the 
farmer? 

O. D. Loomis in opening claimed that the 
manufacturer of bogus butter comes into 
competition with legitimate dairying, and 
is consequently a great damage. Also that 
the extended use of electricity has destroy- 
ed the business-of those engaged in breed- 
ing horses. Also that the demand for oats 
and.corn had been, in consequence, greatly 
curtailed. 

Jacob Loomis took practically the same 
ground. 

Mr. Cowdin thought all the existing occu- 
pations were directly or indirectly useful to 
‘the farmer. Even the brewery and distill- 
ery make a market for the farmer’s grain. 
Boards of trade, so freely condemned, help 
extend the market for the farmer’s pro- 
duce. And the operations on Wall St. are 
beneficial in the way of enabling enterprises 
requieing great amounts of capital to be 
promoted. Questionable things are some- 
times done, but on the whole these occupa- 
tions are needed. He then left the question 
to suggest the feasibility of taxing the 
owners of bicycles one dollar a year, and 
we all smiled our approval. 

Mrs. A. D. Jones thought the breweries 
and distilleries could be done away with 
and the millions of dollars now annually 
spent for drink would help to boom the 
prices of farm produce. 

Our president,M. L. Frink, mentioned the 
matter of pure food, and also the irrigation 
schemes which come annually before Con- 
gress. Heclaimed that the appropriation 
of the people’s money by Congress, to be 
used to prepare more land to produce in 
competition with our own under the exist- 
ing ow prices,would be a crime against the 
toiling producers of the country. His 
views were endorsed by the members for the 
reasons given and also for the further rea- 
son that these irrigation schemes are back- 
ed by railroad corporations who own large 
quantities of this arid land and who are 
po bs to have the government make it 
salable for them. 

The next meeting will be held at H. W. 
Hollister’s on January 30th. REPORTER. 

VASSAR FARMERS CLUB. : 

The Vassar Farmers’ Club held its first 
regular meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Johnson, Dec. 17th, 1896. 

After doing justice to a bountiful dinner, 
the club was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, and we first listened to the report of 
the annual meeting of the State Association 
by our delegate, C. S. Johnson, which was 
very complete and was unanimously accept- 


ed. 

The club proceeded to complete its or- 
ganization, and with the exception 6f one 
or two amendments, adopted the constitu- 
tion and by-laws as sent out by the State 
Association. 

A poem was very nicely rendered by Miss 
hh a Ridgeman.and was highly applaud- 
e 


C. S. Johnson spoke at some length of his 
visit to the Agricultural College while in 
attendance atthe State meeting, and said 
he had never before realized what a grand 
institution the College is for the farmers of 
Michigan. Of the special courses in dairy- 
ing, etc., he spoke very highly, and thought 
that every farmer should visit the College 
and see for himself what a grand work is 
being done. 

A motion prevailed that our regular meet- 
ings be held the third Thursday in each 
month. Our first regular meeting adjourn- 
ed with a membership of twenty-three. 

W. T. LEWIS, Cor. Sec. 


LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD. 


The Farmers’ Club of Lenox and Chester- 
field met Dec. 18th, at the home of Henry 
Seaman in Chesterfield. About forty mem- 
bers and visitors partook of dinner,and duly 
enjoyed the oysters which regularly form a 
—_ of the bill of fare at each December 

nner. 

The annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Charles Woodruff; 
Vice-President, Charles Lee; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. N. Roberts; Treasurer, Mrs. Henry 
Seaman. $ . 

Mr. Shattuck on retiring from the chair 
thanked the club for standing by and sup- 





porting him, and etppoveedi his appreciation 
of the services of Mr. J. S. Crawford, the 
retiring Vice-President. 

The short December afternoon was so far 
advanced there was no discussion of ques- 
tions, but on motion of Mr. Parker the fol- 
lowing question was submitted for discus- 
sion at the club meeting in January: Is 
there any better method than the one in 
common use of constructing the public high- 
way? Ifso, ought such a method to be a- 
dopted? 

he club adjourned to meet at the home 
of Andrew Hart, Chesterfield, on the last 
Friday in January, 1897. 
MRS. 8S. N. ROBERTS, Cor. Sec’y. 
WEST FRANKLIN AND EAST CAMBRIDGE 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


About one hundred people, farmers and 
their families, met at the pleasant home of 
Case, on the second Saturday in 
December, for a day of business and social 
pleasure. 

The club proceeded to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, as follows, the majority 
of the old officers being re-elected: esi- 
dent, A. J. Case; secretary, Claudia Case; 
treasurer, Mrs. Cecil Rogers; organist.Mrs. 
A. J. Case; chaplain, Rev. S. D. Wellwood; 
executive committee, M. E. Case, Mrs. R. 
L. Rogers, Mrs. L. M. German; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. L. W. German. : 

Bountiful refreshments were then served, 
followed by a general program. A paper 
was read by Miss Eva Lewis on “Shoppin 

Mail,” which was followed by a spirited 
discussion. Some maintained that the 
practice tended to discourage local dealers, 
ruin their business and cripple the growth 
of small towns. Many, however, were 
strongly in favor of shopping by mail. 

H. C. Daniells read.a paper on “Good 
Roads.” Every one was awake at once, and 
in the discussion which followed it was 
made very plain that the farmers wish the 
gt road management to continue. 

hey think that, as arule, farmers know 
what is good for them, and will see that 
every man does his share while working 
out his road tax instead of telling long stories 
in the shade or bringing loads of tools 
which formerly did wonders. The farmers 
of this vicinity often donate work in order 
to finish off a piece of road in a proper man- 
ner. 

The subject of coloring bogus butter was 
mentioned, and our representatives at 
Lansing will quite likely be memoralized 
on that subject soon. 

The club adjourned to meet at the resi- 
dence of Wm. Fridd, in Franklin, Saturday, 
January 9, 1897. REPORTER. 


WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The West Avon Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of O. H. P. Griggs. The day be- 
ing stormy, but few members were present. 

he subject, “Should our State prisons 
and reform schools be self-supporting,”’ was 
talked upon, the discussion being opened by 
Vice-President B. J. Fuller who read an 
able paper in support of making these 
institutions ng te a He was op- 
posed to educating criminals. 

O. H. P. Griggs gave an_ interesting 
account of how the work is carried on at 
our State prison. He thought that if the 
State can carry on the work with the same 
diligence that contractors do, the prisons 
might be made self-supporting; if not they 
had better be left alone. 

L. C. Flummerfelt thought it would be 
impossible to hire any one who would or 
could take the interest in it that a con- 
tractor does in his own work. 

William Catcher visited the State prison 
in 1858. He said the men then worked the 
hardest of any men he ever saw, and 
thought there had been a great change 
since then in this respect. He also thinks 
farmers pay more than their share of State 
and county tax, and remarked that if for- 
eign criminals continue to come to this 
country, we shall need more prisons and 
have more taxes to pay. 

C. R. Cook thinks that all State institu- 
tions should be made self-supporting as far 
as possible. He thinks the saloon account- 
able for most crimes, and that as long as 
we license the saloon we should care for 
the criminals we make, and not be too 
particular about expenses. 

MRS. L. W. FISHER, Cor. Sec’y. 


then 





FARMER’S Toot CHEST.—A good tool 
chest is almost a necessity to every well 
regulated farm, but very few farmers have 
one, in fact we believe nearly one-half the 
money spent by farmers for the smaller 
tools is often thrown away, for two rea- 
sons; the first is, in the country it is hard 
to get tools of first-class quality, and the 
second is that most farmers have no con- 
venient place to keep them, so their tools 
get battered up, scattered around and 
eventually are lost, or become useless. 

If you wanta chest of good tools, our 
friends, the Powell Fertilizer and Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, Md., have solved the 
Tool Chest problem most satisfactorily, 
and we think if you will read their offer as 
made in their advertisement published in 
this issue you will investigate their plan 
for getting a Tool Chest free. 





‘Tue YOUTH’s COMPANION CALENDAR.— 
The Youth’s Companion Art Calendar for 
97 has just made its appearance, andZa de- 
lightfully original and artistic one it is, too. 


It is printed in twelve colors, making a true 
reproduction of the original water-color 
paintings. The size is 103¢ by 24 inches. It 
is arranged in four panels, each containing 
a full-length picture of a beautiful maiden 
most becomingly and appropriately attired 
for the season she represents. This beauti- 
ful Calendar is given free to all new. sub- 
scribers to the Companion for °97, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscriptions for ’97. Illustrated Prospectus 
of Volume for the year ’97 sent free on ap- 

lication. Address The Youth's Compan- 

, 207 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





- Headache 


Is often a warning that the liver is terpid or 
inactive. For a prompt, efficient cure take 


H d’s Pill 
Which rouse the liver and restore full, vegular 
action of the bowels; do not gripe. 25c. 

wanted -—Men and women, in 
AGENTS every city and country to repre- NORNA 

sent the monthly publication 
an illustrated circuit of the world in monthly parts, each 
number containing ages and § elegant plates, 12x14 
inches. Describing and illustrating home, foreign, known 
and unknown places. Highestexample of the printer’sa) ft. 
Finest collection of viewsever published. Every honsehold 
takes it. Agents making from $50 to $300monthly. Liberal 
commission, steady income and employment, with ¢xcius- 


ive territory. Send 25 cents for sample copy. terms, ¢tec. 
The International News & Publishing Co., 1180 B'way, N. Y 








Our Combination List. 





We have arranged the following clubbing 
list with a view of giving our subscribers 
the best papers published’ and at a price 
that will save money. 4 

Present subscribers to any of these papers 
can order the combination they desire and 
have their present subscription dated one 
year ahead.” 

No orders for other papers will be received 
unless accompanied by an order for the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 

We will be pleased to quote prices to those 
arties desiring more than one paper in the 
ollowing list. 

The first column gives the price at which 
we will receive orders for both papers one 
year. The second column gives regular 
price of two papers. 

Agents should see our agents’ terms for 
commission on these combinations: 
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Bos sys 
Name of paper. £32 see 
S235 eek 
8 ae ot © 
5 2 AME 
Free Press, Detroit, semi-weekly.......... $140 R20 
Journal, Detroit, semi-weekly.............. 140 20 
Tribune, Detroit, weekly............. eee 110 19 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, O., week} eee 110 180 
Commercial-Gazette, Ciacinnatl,O..weekly 110 150 
Tribune, New York, weekly..... ...+++.... 130 20 
World, New York, tri-weekly.............. 150 20 
Blade, Toledo, O., weekly...........ssssees 14 20 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ili., weekly......... 1 90 20 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.,w’kly 165 200 
Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind., weekly 225 3 00 

Holstein-Friesian Register, Brattleboro, 

Vt., SEMI-MONEHLY..... cc ereeeeceeseces 200 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, 

Ind., Semi-monthly.........cccsseveee 20 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly..150 200 
American Swineherd, Chicago,Ill.,monthly 1 20 150 
American Sheep Breeder, a Ill.,mo.170 200 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, O., monthly 1 35 1 65 
Cosmopolitan, New York, monthly......... 180 20 
Household, Boston, Mass., monthiy........ 150 200 
Demorest’s New York, monthly............ 2 50 300 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, monthly... 180 200 
Ladies’ Home Journal, monthly............ 170 20 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, weekly....... 200 S$ 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, monthly 1 65 2 0 

LOCAL MICHIGAN PAPERS. 
Ann Arbor Courter..........sseeeeeeeeeeees 17% 
Athens Times.... -° 1% 
Alpena Pioneer 1% 
Alma Record... -- 150 
BABE PION kc seccccccccesscccseccccccccsces 2 00 
Allegan Democrat..........cccccccscscesees 1% 
Ann Arbok APBES..ccccccvecsscccccccccccces 1% 
- 150 
1% 
175 
175 
Bellaire BIGOkG. ..s0 «co veseccccccsceecccas 1% 
Bangor BreeZe..........cseseseceseee seeeee 1 50 
Bronson Journal....... -1% 
Cass City Enterprise... -- 1 60 
Copemish Courier...... -1% 
Concord Independent...........sseseeeeeees 1 55 
Carson City Gazette.......ccccceeeceeseeeee 1 60 
Corunna Independent..........ssseeseseeees 1 25 
Centerville Observer.. conc 3 SB 
owagiac Standard.... coco 1% 
Dorr Record........ eons 160 
GRIN BARI ie cis tusccececcctcseccusteces 1 %5 
Eaton Rapids Journal........-sssesee seeee 2 00 


WeaARErS LORGET oc cece cccescsccccvcccoccsvccce 
Hvart Review..... ees 
Fenton Courier... 





Fenton Independent............-sseeeeeeees 
Greenville Independent.... 
Greenville Democrat....... 
Grand Ledge Republican... . 
Grayling Avalanche.........sseseseeeeceseee 
Grand Ledge Independent................+. 








‘ 
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Laingsburg News. 
Lapeer Clarion.... 
Lowell Ledger.... =e 
Morley Tribune... .... .cccccccccccccccscccee 
MEO. LOGO OR ie so 40606686 dvccaceepecveccesec 











Millington Retina............ccceceeeeeseice 1 00 
New Buffalo Telephone...........--++seeees 1 50 
North Lansing Record..............essseeee 1% 
Orion Review.......... -1% 
vid Ri iter-Union.. ~~ 1% 
xford Review...... onl 
Owosso Deb aa dn cens cc capdasédscccodgecd 1 50 
Otter Lake 110 
Otter Lake En + 110 
Otisville Record + 110 
Owosso Reporter. ee 125 
Owosso Odd Fellow.. 1 45 
Otsego Union 1% 
Rochester Plaindealer...... 10 
St. Johns Republican... 150 
w Courier-Herald. . - 12 
pr: rt Signai......... 18 
HeaMtOR CHIPS. oo svc Se esowvessctcccncce 150 
WOON vicikn i odc cee cabtccececeedas 1 50 
Tekonsha News.........000+scccsceccesees 17 
Tawas City Herald.............. - 1580 
Union City, Robinson’s Weekly. -1580 
Vermontville Wis cvcccsccsesee -1% 
WORM BIBMciccsccccccetcscocesetcdcveses 16 
Warren WA ceicdndevacicdedudesee: chased 110 
Woodland News........cccccsscceseeseceees 190 
Ypsilanti Commercial 163 
Ypsilanti Sentinel............cseceeceeseers 18 = 

1% 23 

16 2 

it% 2 
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| Peterinary Department. 


~ CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through tais department is free to our 
subscribers. ach communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice. and a fee of fifty cents 
must accompany the letter. 











Spasmopic Coric.—I have a young mare 
that takes colic very often. She does not 
bloat. W. G., Adrian, Mich.—Change her 
feed: give half an ounce ground ginger in 
feed three times a dav for one week, then 
give one-half the dose until she is well. 

WINDGALIS.—My five-year-old horse has 
windgalls on all four legs; he is not lame; 
the puffs are small. What do you advise 
me todo forhim? H. A. W., South Bend, 
ind.—If your horse were mine, I should 
leave him alone until he either went lame 
or the puffs enlarged and became hard. 


SirTFAst.—I have a horse that has a hard 
eallous on his shoulder, the result of a 
bruise from collar. It took me one year to 


heal the sore. Now I would like to know 
how to remove the callous. J. T., Goodi- 
son, Mich.—Drugs will not reduce the kind 
of swelling your horse has on shoulder. 
You will have to either cut it out or have 
it done; then it will soon heal. 


MALIGNANT SorE.—I have a work mare 
six years old that has a running sore on 
beily. Has been there for the last two 
months. Veterinary calls it a wen. She 
eats well but rubs and bites herself. Her 
hind ankles stock. B. D. W., Paw Paw, 
Mich.—Apply two ounces of oxide of zine 
and four ounces tannic acid to sore twice a 
day for two weeks. Then apply iodoform 
once a day until it is healed. 


.© INTESTINAL PARASITES.—I have some 
lambs that Iam feeding and they are not 
doing well. Some of them are nct growing, 
They cough considerable and seem to rattle 
when they breathe. ‘They had scours 
when I got them. They got better but 
their manure smells bad. Don’t eat well. 
W. A. B., Leslie, Mich. —Give your lambs 
equal parts powdered areca nut, ground 
gentian and ginger in feed. You do not 
state their age.- One full teaspoonful is a 
dose for a full-grown sheep given twice a 
day. There is no danger from feeding it in 
large doses for a few days. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS.—My pigs are weak 
in hind legs; will stand up for a few 
moments, then fall over on haunches; re- 
main that way for a minute or so, 
then stand on feet again, and then fall 
over again. Don’t seem to make any 
difference which w ‘ay they fall. Their legs 
drag behind. Don’t seem to bein any dis- 
tress; eat well and look well. Have been 
ailing about a month. They have plenty 
of exercise and a good ary. peace to sleep; 
are fed corn and milk. ney are about 
three months old. D. D., Willis, Mich.— 
Your pigs suffer from partial paralysis, 
caused from feeding too much grain. Give 
them less feed; also give epsom salts to 
purge them. Give ground i gentian root and 
sulphate of iron in feed. They may possi- 
_ bly have worms, causing their loss of 
power. 

iniei<tiainnaiies Coric.—I have a 
mare eight years old that has spells of 
flatulent colic. Bloats badly: has an at- 
tack about once in four weeks. Gets relief 
from a good erste and injections to re- 
move gas. las good appetite and bowels 
are generally loose. After having an at- 
tack she passes worms from six to twelve 
inches long and as large as a good-sized 
lead pencil. I have tried several worm 
remedies to no effect She is a valuable 
mare and I do not care to lose her. What 
causes her sickness and what is the reme- 
dy? W. H. Z., Edgewood, Mich.—Give one 
dram santonin and half an ounce ground 
geutian in feed once aday. Also give half 
an ounce powdered areca nut once a day. 
Give her plenty feed and a liberal amount 
of salt. 








WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MiIcHIGAN 
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TANK HEATERS, FATERS, FOR woop, 
COAL, OR KEROSENE OIL. 
roe Drinking Fountains 
and en House Warmers. 
Best and cheapest on earth. Ask 
our dealer or write for circular. 

ROONOMY 


FG. 00., Homer, Mich. 
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1 Park St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
== Ilustrated SENT ON TRIAL 2o.betetummed at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


free. N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 








We have a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


' Containing of first-class quality (, teed tosi—An Sa — 
repair vehicles, apakinen — baild a b a ovr ht Soak “+ ne Fog oa a | tate naman 
emia for particulars. Powell Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Free st 








WE WILL SEND FREE 
« F . 
One firs Scarf Pin {00 emfen'! 
2 Ooupons and 12 ots. 


WE WILL ALSO stno FREE, 


saué. Link Sleeve Buttons { Per $0 Gonpens; 
2 Ooupons and 30 ots. 


You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag, and 
two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag of 








BLACKWELL’S GENUINE 
DURHAM TOBACCO. 


SEND COUPONS WITH NAME ano ADDRESS TO 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N. C. 


Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 
coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. 


2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 


be.» -diisniiotataeniaameneuninammideil 





newly improved. This year’s buyers of the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 
Horse Hoe will have the advantage of a longer and higher frame, 


new lever wheel and depth regulator, new expander and other 
improvements that make this long known and widely used 
cultivator absolutely perfect. To learn of the im- 
provements in this and the good features of all the 

other “Planet Jr.” Farm and _—— Tools, write 

for the “Planet Jr.” Book for 


Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, 


“ FEED MILL cin « GOLD MINE: 


The 9 Scien tific 


m Earth. Grinds . 

an nies 2g including ear corn. 
umerous styles and sizes 
forall power. Send forcatalog, 


THE FOOS MFC. CO, 


Springfield, Ohio. 


8s. Le 























NEW PEACHES 


—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3 


NEW CHESTNUTS —Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. For description of 
these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shru me 
Roses, Piants, Bulbs, Seeds, ete. Sendforour valuable free catalogue, a 
book of 168 pages, magazine size. One of the most, if not the most complete 
assortments in America. Abouta quarter ofa million PEACH still unsold. 
Many other things in proportion. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. Safe 
“rrival and satisfaction Ee lar, bg by freight or express. 
43rd Year. Acres. 32 Greenhouses, 


| THESTORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 127 Painesville, O 











SWISS FEED GUTTERS 





Have a ae 


J.K. WILDER : SONS,Monroe.Mich. 
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By lifting the post from 
the floor 12 yong the Lom nag 








t! oor. 
Simplest, Strongest and 
Most Convenient Power — Lasts 

time. Now isthe time to correspond and place or- 
ders, thus ensuring promptdelivery. Address only 


GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE 00., Greenville, Mich 











Jackson Tank Heater 


ted Aug. 20 

Pn Pee use No. Siocon 
3 stove. Will keep 20 barrels 
| of water from freezing. No 
4 cutt'ng tank toset it. Can 
4 set itin 15 minutes. 


i Galvanized Steel Tanks, 


Burtoh Wash OTs. 


for for them. Ma write for cir- 
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Poultry, Garden and & t Fence; Steel Gates, 
* jook Foe ana ne peed) Ba allg/tree,Flower ard Tomato 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 8% High St.° Dekalb, Ii, 
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The Only Coiled Spring Fence. 


It has taken us ten years to convince the public 
that elasticity is absolutely necessary on an 
efficient and durable wire fence. It was the Coiled 
Spring that did it. We own the original atent on 
this device. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 












ON TY $31.40... TSN “Ne a 
For the MICHIGAN FARMER F SS 2S a on and Ste 

AND THE Beran classes afta es Ned. a. cheaper 

Detroit Twice-a-week FREE PRESS. and fs the > Dest reat maa Rognces ce aes 


BOoTrE ONE WEAR. 
The Faiz Press is the leading Democratic paper of the State and one of the best 
general news »apers of the entire country. It is entertaining, instructive and reliable. 
Take advantage of this Combination and Subscribe Now. 
Prese.t subscribers can have their subscriptions dated ahead and the other paper 
started atonce. Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


6666 
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fine; does it all on one set of grind- 
ers without injuring them. 
‘Also make 6 sizes of Beit- 
power mills from 2 to 25 H.P) 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. . 
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